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HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, instituted in 1738, for the main- 
tenanee of aged and indigent Musicians, their widows, and 
orphans. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1789. 
Patroness —Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
The One Hundred and Thirty Third Anniversary Festival, will 
be held at the Freemason’s Hall, on Friday Evening, 


April 28th. : 
President of the Day— 
Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 
Tickets (including wine), One Guinea each. To be obtained of the 
Members of the Committee of Management, at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, or of the Secretary, 63, New Bond-street, W, 
By order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 





\\ USICAL UNION. — Committee and Hon. 

Members’ tickets are now delivered. On Tuesday, 
April 18th, Sivori, Bernhardt, Waefelghem, and Lasserre, are 
engaged for Quartets. During the Season, Reinecke, from 
Ieipsic, Auer, and Leschetizky, from St. Petersbnrg, will per- 
form. For governesses’ admissions with two or more pupils— 
nomination of new members—address the Director, J. Euxa, 
9, Victoria-square, 8. W. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


AND 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUISE. 
\ ISS SOPHIE and MISS FRANCESCA 
FERRARI 
Beg to announce that their 
FIRST MORNING CONCERT 
Will take place at the 
QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
On SATURDAY, APRIL 29th, 1871, 
To commence at Three o’ciock. 
Stalls, Half-a-Guinea each ; unreserved seats, 7s. 82, Gloucester- 
terrace, Hyde-park. 





\ R. SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 

he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George's Hall, Langham-place. Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June 7th. Particulars will be duly announced. 





\ R. SYDNEY SMITH’S First PIANOFORTE 
i RECITAL, will take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, Regent-street, W., on Wednesday, April 26th, at Three 
o'clock precisely. Vocalist, Miss Annie Edmonds; Violin, 
Mr. Henry Holmes; Violoncello, Herr Daubert; Pianoforte, 
Mr. Sydney Smith; Accompanist, Herr Ganz. Stalls, 7s. ; 
balcony stalls, 5s.; umreserved seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets may be 
had of Messrs. Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square; Keith, 
Trowse & Co., Cheapside ; Hays, Royal exchange ; Mr. Sydney 
any Blandford-square ; at the principal Libraries ; and at 
e ; 





\ DME. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR RE- 
. CITALS, under distinguished patrouage, will take place 
in May and June, when she will play selections from the com- 
pysitions of Guiliani, Tor, Schulz, and her own. Further 
— will be announced. 88, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W, 





\ ISS PURDY has the honour to announce that 

she will give her FIRST MORNING CONCERT, on 
Wednesday, May 3, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover- 
square, to commence at 8 o’clock. Stalls, half-a-guinea; un- 
reserved seats, 58.; to be obtained at Miss Purdy's residence, 
38, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. ; Lamborn Cock & Co.'s, 
63, New Bond-street ; Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street ; Keith, 
Prowse, & Co.’s, Cheapside ; and A. Hays’, Royal-exchange. 





N ADAME MONBELLI has returned to Town 
BA for the Season. All applications respecting engage- 
ments, to be addressed to Mr. Woop, Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 
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SWIFT AND CO.,, 
PRINTERS, 
THE REGENT PRESS, 
55 & 22, Kine Street, REGENT STREET, 
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and Law work, Trade Lists, Catalogues, and Circulars, 
Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Music Printing from Type or 

ates, &c., executed in the best style and on reasonable 
terms. New Type (Modern or Old-faced) available for 
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sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Guitar) be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Bayswater. 


and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 


communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 





\ ISS C. PELZER requests that all letters 


(respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, and 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
j his address is 144, Hamrstgap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 





\ R. ALFRED JAELL will arive in London, 


about May 14th. Address to the care of Messrs. Erard, 
11, Great Marlborough-street. 





ee CONCERTINA TUITION 


ON THE 
GIULIO REGONDI SYSTEM. 
MR. J. B. BRAY, 

Pupil of Signor Giulio Regondi) Professor of the English 
Concertina, has removed from 26, W estmoreland-street, to 42n, 
Great BRuNsWwICK-stReERT, Where his terms for tuition on the 
above instrument may be obtained. 428, Great BruyswicK- 

STREET, DUBLIN. 





Shel AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 
The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis 
engaged. 
Terms and full particulars on application to 

GEORGE F, GYNGELUL, Secretary. 


O THE MUSIC TRADE, PROFESSION, 
AMATEURS, &c.—JAMES SMITH & SON have the 
honour to submit for Sale THIRTHEN Full, Boudoir, and 
Semi Grand Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, Kirk- 
man, Bond, Cadby, &c., in Walnut, Rosewood, and Mahogany 
cases, Compass 7 and 64 octaves, which are now just returned 
from past season’s hire. These are all first-class Instruments, and 
have been personally selected at the various factories by one of 
the Firm.—They may be inspected and tried, and tenders for 
the whole, or a single Instrument, made any day up to the 30th 
instant.—Liverpool, 76, 74, and 72, Lord-street. 








ANTED.—MUSIC-SELLER’S ASSISTANT. 

One accustomed to attend customers, and well 
acquainted with the London Catalogues. Apply, stating Salary 
required, to Cramer, Wood & Oo., Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gpretin & Co., Wine and Fereign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
W 


.C. 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., - dozen. 
Claret, Bargundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genuine. 








RAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Prices from £12 to £125. Cramers, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium. Their veiled Bourdon, 
a new invention, largely increases the tone as compared wi 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
in its quality. A new octave coupler has also been reqigiores, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vox humana stop has likewise been introduced, Besides these 
improvements, Caameas’ American Organs possess a peculiarly 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes them 
above all kindred instruments. 
Cramer’s HARMoniuM Gatizny, 201, Recent Sraeet, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings, Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Caamens, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
es if WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul's Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
WittiaM J, Inoxs, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 
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Now ready, No. 12, of 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Mons. Ravinws (continued): 
. Thiers. Brande and Cox's Dictionary, 
W. Howitt’s Northern Heights 
of Loudon (4 Illustrations), 
Hare's Walks in Rome. 
Debrett's Peerage. 
Tyerman's Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley. 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood 
(Illustrated). 
y Forsyth's Novels and Novelists 
An Ode to England, a.p, 1871. of the 18th Century 
Art Journal for 1870. Struggles of Brown, Jones, and 
Hartwig's Tropical and Polar| Robinson, 
Worlds, and the Harmonies | Lorna Doone, 
of Nature (5 Illustrations). Cloister Legends. 
Bellows’ Track of the War | Classical and Religious Works. 


LEADING ARTICLES: 

The Critical Function, 
——_ of Endowments to 
the Education of Girls. 

The Rotundity of the Earth. 
Revirws: 

Darwin's Descent of Man. 

7 Life and Letters of Fara- 
day. 





round Metz. Literary Notes. 
Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, Announcements of Forthcom- 
McLeod's Chaucer. ing Worka. 


Original Portrait and Kleven Gecchean Illustrations. 
»*, All Letters for the Editor and Books for Review to be 
sent to Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer, 25, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
N.B.—No, 13 will be Published on the 15th of April, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
London: Hovutston & Soxs, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 











Now ready, price 2s. 6d, ; by Post 28. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS : 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 


HAYES, Lyaus-prace, §.W. ; & 4, Hennretta-sraret, W.C 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Reogxt-strest, W 





OBERT COCKS & CO.”S NEW MUSIC. 
PIRITS AND ANGELS. 


CHarurs Mackay, 
post for 18 stamps. 


fPHE HOLY FAMILY. Admired Sacred Melodies, 
arranged for the Piano, illustrated witha beautiful Vignette 
after Kaphael. Complete in 12 books, 5s. each; ditto piano 
duets, 6s. each ; with ad lib. accompaniments for flute, violiu, 
and violoncello, 1s, each ; all at half-price, free by post. 


i OBERT COCKS & CO.’8 LATEST MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 
No.1. The Soldier's Return, 
Pridham. 4s, 





Song. 
Music by Franz Apr, 


Words by 
3a.; free by 


ptive Fantasia, J, 


2. No. 5 Beethoven's Waltzes. By G. F, Vrest. 3s. 

8. La Mia Letizia (Verdi), By F. Walpole. 2s. 6d. 

4, Derniére Idée (Schubert), C. A. Caspar, 3s, 

5. Hey! the Bonny Breast Knots. Adam Wright, 4s. 

6. The Carmarthen March. Brinley Richards, 86. Duet 4s, 
7. Aspen Leaves (Schumann), ©, A, Caspar. 38, 

8. On Mighty Pens (Haydn). Geo. F, West. 8s, 


| ee ABT’S NEW SONG, “ Bloom, dear 

Flow'rets.” “Which is not only characteristic of its 
author, but full of charm. Every contralto eo eo 
include an effusion so graceful and effective. "—Vide Daily 
Telegraph, 38. ; free by post at pang en London; Published 
only by Ropewt Cocks & Co,, New Burlington-street, Order of 
all Musicsellers. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s, 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 

In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
relieving violent fits of coughing, 
Pp. & P. W. SQUIRE, 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


—_—< 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections «f the throat‘ has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
ton Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Gorey and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 











Abams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street E. 


London: J. . Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; 






be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, 


Price 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 

Alloe Gray. 

Rock'd in the Cradle of the 
Deep. 

The Anchor's weighed. 

The Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly. 

Where the Bee sucks, 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 

When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird. 

Beautiful Dreamer. 

"Tis but a little faded Flower. 

Watching for Pa. 

Come home, Father ! 

Mill May. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree, 
Janke of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 

> wnat sinee my Brother 
died, 

Tramp, tramp. 

Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Soug of the Sea-shell. 

Wait for the Waggon. 


No. 8.—6 DUETS. 


Evening Bella, 

J know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
Phe Exile of Erin. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Bainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 

Mary, don’t forget me, 

When Morning's light is break- 
ing. 

Bonnie Kate. 


No. 5.—12 SA 
The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 
David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude, 
Bethiechem. 
Lamb of the Father. 


Alice. 

The rose that opes at morn. 

A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us. 

Come, smile again. 

Norah, Darling! don't believe 
them. 


CRED SONGS. 
vy Day will I give thanks. 
re nfancy’s Bud. 
The World of Changes. 
O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
ht and Life dejected 
‘uish. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 
Pray, Goody. 
Water parted from the Sea. 


Is there a heart that never 


loved, 
The Vicar of Bray. 


Ob say not woman's heart is 


bought, 
No. 


There the silver'd waters roam. 
In Infancy, 
Just like 
rose. 
There was a jolly Miller. 
Love is but an April day. 
Ere around the huge oak, 


love is yonder 


7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weary flowers their buds are 


a is buta ~ soa day. 


closing. sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, 4 not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear 
Who is Sylviat Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies | Gentle Annie. 


dreaming, 


flard Times, come agala mo 


more. 
Annie Lisle 
Footsteps on the Statra, 
Nelly was a Lady, 
Beautiful Star. 

)lalie, 


No. 9.—12 O 


Tho eT « Home — “ Jessy 
Le 


Only a Ribbon —*' The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 


Gone is the Calmness from 


my heart—‘* Matilda.” 


Keep thy Heart foc we—‘* Rose 


of Castille,’ 


He'll miss me—"* She Stoops 


to C wmquer,” 


Fer lor Sweet Sake—“ The 


Bride of Song.’ 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S 


The Mermald’s Song. 
Kecollection, 


My Mother bids me bind my | F 


air. 


Gone are the Days. 

Lottie in the Lane, 

Ring de Ban, 

Forget and . 
Maggie by my side, 

Good News from Home, 
The Sunny Side the Way. 


PERA SONGS, 

In that Devotion—*“ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—‘‘ The 
River Sprite.” 

My Bud of —— She Stoops 
to Conquer. 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
* Panchinello,” 

Watched him—“ Hel- 
vellyn.” 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—*' Amber Witch.” 


CANZONETS.—I1sr Ser. 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
‘idelity. 





No. 11.—IHAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Suilor’s Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy, 


She never Told her Love. 
Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


J nny June, 
1d choose to be a Daisy. 


My Mem'ry turns with Fond- 


ness back, 


Ob, thiuk not Love is light as 


Fame 
The Little One that died, 
billie Dale. 
Diwer ep, Sam 
Cucie Ned. 


No. > 7. = 10) SONGS FOR B AR ITONE VOICc KE 1S.—In happy Moments day by day. 


A Voice from the Ocean. Joyous Wine. 


Warrior 


Ah, never deem my Love can 
chi ange, 

Jeannie Lee. 

Old Jeasy. 

Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 
Boys! 

Julietta Bell. 

I'm off to Baltimore, 

Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
the Grave. 








My Bark is bounding near. 


SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 13.—SELECTION 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those on- 
dearing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The harp that once through 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. 


No. 14.—6 SA 
O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 
Nearer home. 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


The meeting of the waters. 

Lesbia has a beaming eye. 

The last rose of summer. 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Erin | the tear and the smile. 

By that lake. 

Ilias sorrow thy young days 
faded. 


CRED DUETS. 
Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly you young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea. 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal. 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Lovely Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
KNIGH 


eS 
I’m afloat. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

— I sing you a Song of the 
‘ast ? 


Woodman, spare that Tree! Thea old Sexton. 
Why ehime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green, 

No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream 


Are yor coming, bonnie Annie? 


Come out with me. 


They have given you toanother. 


Blue eyed Nell, 
I can know thee no more. 


Why do I love thee yet? 
Grace ~' arling. 


Lauret; 
Whistle. and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 





No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart, 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock 


Under the Willow she’s sleep 


me to sleep. ing. 

The old Pine ~rostn, Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
What is Home without a| The Song of the Rose. 

Mother ? Sn py coming. 
Lucy Lee. Mi, am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a “eed Keer. 
De ole Kitchen, Keemo 0. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 
The Campbells are comin’ 


O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 


Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 


O, my love is likea red, red rose. 


Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes e’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

4 Sone lad my love was 


Green grow the rushes, O] 
Auld Robin Gray, 
Roslin Castle. 





No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Death of Nelson, The Last Wa 
The Bay of Biscay, Outward Bound. 
No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and t. 
Childhood's fair Dream, To be happy and pass with 
The Troubadour’s Song, pleasure. 
Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 
Cobely the Day is dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended 
Gaily thro’ wander. 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine $0 Bong. 
True unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden, 
The Forget-me-not. 's Toast. 
M and wise, y Pipe. 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 


No.*24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





Post Free for Seven Stamps. 





No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS, 
Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 
Just before the Battle, Mother, | Ring the Bell softly, 
Be kind to the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny Gray, 
Home. Mother me in 
My suing de hore" | me Cat : 
le So 
The Little One that died. Old Dog Trey? the Gen, 
No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART, 
The beating of my own heart. | Paquita. 
Do ye t of the Days? The Rhine Maiden, 
=~ mw er Li A mn River. pe of —_ at Morn. 
6 magic of the wn tream, 
When we two parted. The Lily and he See 
No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Beart thon te the omata banat? The Paces Birds’ Parting 
I fcr 2 that my love. Song. sad 
Greeting. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 





The Young Man from the | Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer, 

Country. Oh! and he Loved me dearly, 
Emmer Jane. Josiah and his Sally, 
I never does nothing at all. Way down in Maine. 
Pretty Colette. Peeping through the window 
Mamma won't bring me out. pane, 
The Man at the Nore, 

No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 
The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer. The good old Days of the 
The Man of ban Country Squire, 
Love and Co The brave old Oak, 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. King Christmas. 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor, I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fanny Grey. 
Chickaboo. Ben Battle. 
I'm lively Pompey Jones, The Cork 
A Nursery Legend. Giles Ghost, 
No. $1.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 

The Marseillaise Hymn. The Red, White, and Blue, 
Savourneen Deelish. The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Jenny Jones, Rule Britannia. 
The bonny Hills of Scotland, God save the Queen. 
Ben Bolt. 


No. 32.—10 SONGS 
Vor 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. 
The Orphan, 
Ais) ose Chimes so sweetly 


Sweet and low, Wind of the 
Western Sea, 


FOR CONTRALTO 
CES. 
Gentle Troubadour, 
Young Emmeline. 
Welles for the Spring. 
Return, return. 
The Trees are in Blossom. 


When the Lamp is shattered. 

No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 

MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
The First Violet. The Teheelin. 
Credle Bone Bho and and ies 
Spring Song, . On Music's softest Pinion, 
No. 84.—9 SONGS BY Cnr GOUNOD 
Gold and Gray. york as him forth uhreagh' the 
Fairer than the Morning. N Bight 
No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
Yes, let me me a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s Song. 
= met wl The Star of Love. 

"Lady's lattice. | The Bud of May, 

Wear aa wer, and think | Good Morrow. 


of me. 
Under the greenwood Tree. 








Love is Life’s radiant Star. a 4 kiss him for his 
Atte more Cider. ee iy, No. 36.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
on the durk blue e! 
= Aung Neal. Cornelia Cob. CAVATINA. 
usan Rayne. Golden Pear Pretty Star of the Night. O! rest thee, Babe. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. The Mistletoe Bough. Oh! ’tis the melody. 
K pee never Fenn *aa Lan ome : 8 ——— a len Loraine. 
— —— flair, ‘ The Maid of Llange Most nse in the Wittow Glen 


Revenge. 


No. 388.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—ny own, my guiding Star. 


Lattice, She walks in Queen like grace. Come, if youdare, True Heart's constancy. 
No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. Halcyon Days. 
Heautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


Adien, fair Land, 


Maid of Llangollen. 


The Breeze and the Harp. 


They ask me why I love her. 
Hark! the Clarion sounding. Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


Til-gifted Ring. 


On the Mountains. 


Canst thon love. 


The lonely 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’. 


Nobl 


Englishmen by birth, Look from thy 


Rose, Little cares the Robia, 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven from Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, hear the Angels singing. At the Gate I-wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 


feet. I feel like 


1 morning Star, 


The yellow Rose of Texas, 


Write me a Letter from Home. ¢ 


Jood-bye. 


Dutchman's leetle Dog. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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RACHEL. 





[FROM THE HEBREW. ] 
Haste, Rachael, haste ; nor, trembling, longer dally ; 
0 fly with me from envy’s power, sweet maid! 
Come, let us seek some green, secluded valley, 
And hide within its flowering, sheltering’shade! 


Among the vine-clad bowers, unseen, reposing 
Where earth outblooms in wild, luxuriant pride, 
Each unto each our soul-felt love disclosing, 
Joy shall be ours, joy long to us denied. 


There cruel eyes shall nevermore behold thee, 
While Nature takes thee to her mother breast ; 

There heavenly peace, beloved, shall enfold thee, 
And my great bliss will be, to make thee blest! 


F. R. Ritter. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Weber's ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” was performed at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Wednesday last 
week, with Mesdames Tietjens, Bauermeister, and 
Sinieo, Signori Vizzani and Foli in the principal 
characters. Malle. Tietjens was very effective as 
Agata, and she was very ably seconded by Mdme. 
Sinico as Annetta. “ The Princess of Trebizonde” 
will be given here on Easter Monday, supported by 
Messrs. J. L. Toole, E. Saker, Arnott, and Maclean, 
Misses E. Farren, M. O’Berne, and K. Irwin.—— 
“ The Princess of Trebizonde” is still on the bills of 
the Prince of Wales Theatre. Misses Julia St. 
George, A. Thomson, L. Henrie, and Rosa Behrend, 
Messrs. Atkins, Anson, and Bracey play the principal 
characters.—Miss Maria B. Jones, of the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, appeared as Desdemona at the 
Amphitheatre on Saturday evening last. Malle. 
Mathilde Sessi and Signor Bagagiolo are engaged 
for the Philharmonic Concert on the 18th inst. 
This will be Mdlle. Sessi's first appearance in Liver- 
pool.——Miss Neilson’s dramatic readings at the 
small concert-room, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
on Friday evening last, were very successful. 








An exciting scene took place during the first per- 
formance at Nottingham, of Mr. H. B. Farnie’s 
balladic burlesque ‘ The Mistletoe Bough,” a few 
nights ago. Near the end of the burlesque, where 
Lord Lovel laments the loss of Lady Nancy, after 
having explored his castle and examined the old oak 
chest in trying to discover her ‘ secret hiding- 
place,” the missing lady suddenly re-appears as the 
bride of Young Lochinvar, Lady Nancy attired in a 
rich bridal dress, and Young Lochinvar arrayed in 
full Highland costume. The effect upon the house 
was electrical. Simultaneously, as it seemed, the 
minds of the audience reverted to the Royal wedding 
before, and had the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne unexpectedly appeared un the stage, they 
could not have had a more spontaneous or hearty 
reception than was accorded to Lady Nancy and 
Young Lochinvar. For several minutes the house 
resounded with enthusiastic applause. Thrice the 
actors on the stage attempted to proceed, and thrice 
their voices were drowned in almost deafening cheers. 
Then mingled with applause there was heard a loud 
hissing, proceeding either from a knot of Germans, 
or from less excitable people who desired the 
burlesque to go on. But the enthusisastic Royalists 
Were not to be thus put down. The cheering was 
continued with renewed vigour, and did not subdue 
Until after all opposing sounds had died away. 





The Belfast Classical Harmonists’ Society gave 
the third and concluding concert of their twentieth 
season in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on Thursday 
evening, 30th ult., to a large and fashionable audi- 


— 





and accordingly the concert was a miscellaneous | ome of the elements of a calculation it is impossible 
one, the artists who took part in it being The | to make predictions with absolute acouracy ; and the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union and the following | calculations of the promoters have been somewhat 
instrumentalists :—Miss Robinson (pianist), and | defeated in regard to the sea-water, which, though 
Messrs. Levey (violin), and Teddel (violin), Gunn in the tanks, is not yet in the salubrious condition 
(viola), and Herr Elsner (violoncello). A well | to which a few days’ more light and growth of 
selected program was executed to the  ex- | seaweed will make it. In the mean time, however, 
treme delight of all. At the Ulster Hall} six of the largest tanks containing nearly 29,000 
Monday Popular Concert this week, the vocalists | gallons, have been copiously stocked with fresh- 
were Mrs. and Mr. W. P. O'Donoghue. They were | water fish, from the predatory pike to the agile 
loudly and deservedly applauded in the duets’ minnow, not omitting the more curious forms of 
‘Qual mare, qual terra” and “TIsaw from the | eels, crayfish, flounders, &c. When completed and 


beach.” The lady vocalist having received an enthu-| in full working order this aquarium will bo by far 


brightest,” of which she gave an excellent rendering, 
replied with ‘Il Segreto.” Mr. O'Donoghue ma 
ceived a similar compliment in ‘ Tell me is it not 
so; and in response he sang the beautiful Irish 
melody, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” accompanying 
himself upon the pianoforte. We believe that 
London audiences may shortly have opportunity 
of hearing this lady and gentleman, who have been 
so successful in Ireland. The band of the 80th 
Regiment, conducted by Mr. Carey, played the over- 
ture to “‘ Der Freischiitz’’ (Weber) ; the fantasia on 
Irish melodies, ‘* Erin-go-bragh ;” and the valse, 
“ Hilda” (Godfrey). Mr, Carey’s newly-composed 
fantasia—of which we gave a syllabus last week— 
having received an encore, the Irish jig which forms 
the finale to the fantasia was repeated. Mr. 
O'Donoghue, who is a musician of great versatility, 
performed a couple of organ solos, one of them being 
a selection from the opera ‘* Manfredo,” arranged by 
himself. Mrs. Robinson was the accompanist 
during the evening. The concert on next Monday 
evening will be the last of the season. Tn the 
Victoria Hall Springthorpe’s Marionette Exhibition 
gtill remains. Mons. Ditres’ Wax Works are in 
the Music Hall.——Batty’s Circus is doing a good 
business.——-An entertainment of Messrs. Poole and 
Young is announced to open on Easter week.—— 
The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
New Theatre Royal, was performed last Friday 
evening, by Mrs. Warden, the wife of the popular 
lessee, Mr. J. F. Warden, Ina cavity of the stone 
were inserted one of each of the current coins of 
the realm, the playbill of the last night’s enter- 
tainment in the old theatre, and copies 
of the Belfast newspapers of Friday. The 
silver trowel used by Mrs. Warden, (née 
Jenny Bellair), was handsomely engraved, and 
bore the following inscription:—‘ Presented to 
Jenny Warden by her husband, on the occasion 
of her laying the first stone of the new Theatre 
Royal, Belfast, March 31st, 1871.” 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 





siastic encore in Donizetti’s song, “ The stars were | the largest in existence, and will inelude collections 


and specimens of all the living fish and animals 

peculiar to the seas of Britain. This, it is con- 

fidently expected, will be accomplished by Whitsun- 

tide. A small charge will be made for admission 

both on Good Friday and during the Easter 
holydays. 

In spite of the cold winds which have lately pre- 

vailed, the park and gardens are already putting on 

their spring clothing. Rhododendrons, japonicas, 
lilacs, hawthorns are already bursting into blossom, 

and will be no less attractive to strollers than before, 
Arrangements have been made with the proprictors 
of Wombwell’s No, 1 menagerie for a short stay in 
the grounds, and ample time will be afforded on this 
oceasion for a leisurely inspection of its interesting 
contents. Special arrangements haye been made 
with the several railway companies to run trains as 
often as required throughout the day, and but little 
delay will be experienced in the short journey either 
to or fro. 

The Easter attractions have been arranged to 
afford the greatest possible amusement to the thou- 
sands who annually visit the Palace, and, under the 
direction of Mr. J. Hollingshead, of the Gaiety 
Theatre, will, it is expected, rival those that have 
preceded them, and will include a pantomimic ballet 
of ‘‘ Aladdin,” supported by 800 performers, which 
has been adapted from that so successfully per- 
formed at the Opera House, Berlin. There will be 
a full-dress rehearsal of the above this day, at three 
o'clock, to which the public will be admitted, and, 
being a bond fide rehearsal, will, it is expected, 
afford considerable amusement. 





THE OPERA. 

On Saturday ‘Guglielmo Tell” was given at 
Covent Garden with better success than awaited 
“Tucia” and “La Traviata.” The last-named 
opera, performed on Thursday, would have suffered 
from the absence of Sig. Cotogni, still invalided, 
but for Sig. Rocca, who in the part of Georgio 
Germont stopped the gap at least, if he did no more. 





The 50,000 of Her Majesty's ' Nonconformist 
subjects who make their one annual holiday to the 
Crystal Palace on Good Friday will find ample pro- 
vision for a pleasant and interesting day there 
to-morrow. As usual, there will be the grand 
concert at half-past three, for which an array of 
talent has been engaged, including those artistes 


Malle. Sessi’s Violetta is a more equable perform- 
lance than her Lucia, and she created a good 
impression. Sig. Urio, a <débutant, was very 
defective as Alfredo, and left a discouraging effect. 
| Altogether, therefore, Verdi's onera cannot be said 
to have gone off with even average success. But on 


| Saturday matters mended perceptibly. M. Faure’s 


who on these occasions meet with such enthusiastic | 711 and Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho’s Mathilde are 
receptions, and of which the following are the | both redoubtable impersonations, which with Sig. 
principal :—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. | Mongini’s help as Arnoldo, carried the performance 


Sims Reeves, Mdlle. Cora de Wilhortt, Madame 
Drasdil, and Madame Rudersdorff, also Signor Foli, 
and Mr. Patey. Mr. Harper will, according to in- 
yariable custom, play the solo trumpet as he only 
can play it. Besides the orchestral band of the 
company, conducted by their zealous and accom- 
plished chief, Mr. Manns, the full band of the 
Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr. F. Godfrey, 
will take part in the concert, and in addition will 
play selections of sacred music both before and after. 





ence, It had been originally arranged that the | Two of the numbers of the principal program are 
oratorio of * Naomi,” which has recently been com- | marked to be sung by the visitors as well as the 
posed by Dr. G. T. Chipp, a previous conductor of | chorus, and those only who have heard the effect of 
the society, should be produced on the occasion, | the mighty mass of voices in the ‘‘ Old Hundredth” 
Dr. Chipp himself conducting, and Dr. Stewart of|and the “ Evening Hymn” can tell what that 
Dublin—who was to have had charge of the re- | announcement means. 


hearsal—presiding at the organ 
qence of the state of the 


th the arrangement had to be given up, opened temporarily to-morrow. 


In conse- 
composer's |last few months in course of erection, will be|and Mr, Wilford Morgan the Pescatore. 
Where nature is! Scalehi did justice to the small part of Eduige, and 





successfully through. Mdme. Carvalho’s appearance 
was the signal for a warm reception, and her clear 
sympathetic voice procured for the sweet Rossinian 
air “Selva opaca” all the honours. M. Faure wore 
the patriot’s position with befitting dignity—looked 
the character, and sang admirably. Sig. Mongini’s 
Arnoldo is well known; on Saturday he did not 
spare his voice or energy. The consociation of the 
male artists named, with the addition of the fine 
bass voice of Signor Bagagiolo as Walther, in the 
great trio, * Allor che scorre,” in which Arnoldo is 
yoused to vengeance against the tyrant Gesesler, 
rendered this one of the most effective, as it is one 
of the most important, movements in the opera. 
The tyrant himself was played by Sig. Tagliafico 
with dramatic fidelity. Signor Fallar made a re- 


The new aquarium, which has been during the|spectable Melchtal, Signor Raguer acted Leutoldo, 


Malle. 
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Mdlle. Madigan, who has played Jemmy before, 
played it on this occasion in a manner quite satis- 
factory. Band and chorus were in good force: Sig. 
Vianesi conducted. There was a full attendance, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, and 
Prince Arthur, were present during the greater part 
of the performance, 

The performance of ‘“ La Figlia del Reggimento” 
on Tuesday was a success. Mdlle. Sessi was the 
Maria, Sig. Ciampi Sulpizio, Sig. Bettini Tonio, 
and Mdme. de Moni-Lablache the Marchioness. 
Mdlle. Sessi sang well and acted charmingly ; the 
“Ciascun lo dice" went with perfect verve, and 
applause was abundant. The choruses were ex- 
cellent, and the orchestra, under the lead of Signor 
Vianesi, was all-sufficient. ‘ Guglielmo Tell” is 
announced for this evening, Thursday, and ** Faust e 
Margherita,” to be performed on Saturday, when 
Mdme. Pauline Lucca is to appear for the first time 
this season, supported by Mdlle. Sealchi, M. Faure, 
Signori Cotogni, Tagliafico, and Mongini. 





CONCERTS. 

The second Chamber Concert of Modern Music, 
given at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover 
Square, took place on Tuesday, with a program 
interestingly executed as follows:—Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 49, for Piano and Viola (Antoine Rubin- 
stein), Messrs. Coenen and Zerbini; Song, *‘ Ave 
Maria" (Cherubini), Miss Stephen ; Song, ‘* Looking 
back" (Sullivan), Miss Helen D’Alton; Quartet in 
A, Op. 26, for Piano, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 
(Johannes Brahms), Messrs. Coenen, Wiener, Zer- 
bini, and Daubert; Duet, ‘‘ Qual Anelante ” (Mar- 
cello), Miss Stephen and Miss Helen D’Alton; 
Quartet in G minor, Op. 14, for two Violins, Viola 
and Violoncello (Robert Volkmann), Messrs. Wiener, 
Yung, Zerbini, and Daubert. 





THE THEATRES. 





An adaptation of the French vaudeville, “ L’homme 
n'est pas parfait,” was brought out at the Gaiety on 
Saturday morning under the title of * Of the Line.” 
Its hero is an engine-driver, Harry Coke, who has a 
little matrimonial disturbance owing to his having 
promised to take a girl to the Canterbury Music 
Hall. Various hostilities terminate with forgiveness 
and promises of amendment, so that the threatened 
separation is averted. Mr, Toole and Mrs. Billing- 
ton have the principal characters in this trifle, and 
Mr. R. Soutar and Mr. Maclean are amusing. The 
author, or rather adapter, is set down as Mr. Clarence 
Capulet—a name hitherto unknown. Mr. Santley 
is still singing in the ‘** Waterman,” 

The latest addition to the attractions at the 
Holborn Amphitheatre is a marvellous goat, which 
is trained to accomplish the tricks of the expert 
equestrian, and taught to leap from the back of a 
horse over streamers and through “ balloons ” with 
all the precision of the most ready rider. Professor 
Samwell's goat not merely achieves with the greatest 
ease and confidence all that has been hitherto at- 
tempted in the execution of “trick acts,” but the 
four-footed performer seems to have a perfect con- 
sciousness of the value of applause, and by the 
gravity of its acknowledgment provokes irresistible 
laughter. Two monkeys, named Mameluke and 
Telmette are also exceedingly clever in the acrobatie 
line. The part of Lulu still provokes wonder and 
applause. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Phenix Dramatic Club gave their ninth pri- 
vate dramatic entertainment, at Bass’s Rooms, on 
Tuesday. This club shows increased efficiency in 
its representations as it gains strength. On Tuesday 
the acting was better than we remember to have 
observed before. Tom Taylor's exacting drama of 
** Plot and Passion’ was presented with a complete- 
ness of detail worthy of great praise. That the 
Desmarets of Mr. Charies Lacy would be a subtle 
aud admirable impersonation might have been pre- 








dicted by any one conversant with his versatility. 
With him, in fact, and Mrs. Fisher as Mdme. de 
Fontanges, the chief honours lay; but the Fouché of 
Mr. L. H. Wood. the De Cevennes of Mr. J. Light- 
foot, and the De Neuville of Mr. W. 5S. Martin were 
all capital in their way. The evening concluded with 
“The Porter's Knot,” in which Messrs. Lightfoot, 
Watson, Mason, and again Mrs. Fisher meritoriously 
earned much applause. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





At the exhibition held on Wednesday, in the Great 
Conservatory, the beauty of the roses and cyclamens 
could not fail to excite great admiration. Amongst 
other matters of interest were the terrestrial orchids 
for the Comte de Paris. Mr. Bull had also a very 
interesting group, while Rudgea macrophilla was 
exhibited in great beauty. The old tree of rhodo- 
dendron arboretum was in magnificent blossom. At 
the general meeting the following candidates were 
proposed and duly elected fellows of the society :— 
C. T. Angerstein, W. George, J. J. F. Beckett, 
G. Bolton, G. Bousfield, H. A. Brassey, W. 
Brend, E. L. Bryan, Mrs. G. Bullock, Colonel, 
the Hon. 8S. G. Calthorpe, J. W. Cowse, 
T. B. Coddington, C. J. Coles, F. W. Cosens, F. 
Cox, Mrs. Despard, O. Field, Sir C. H. Firth, Lord 
Headley, Major R. E. Henry, H. Howell, J. Irving, 
Lady L. Kaye, J. Lambert, Dr. H. de Leon, W. 
Lindsay, T. V. Ludlow, S. Merton, R. Partridge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. L. Pearse, J. Pearson, Mrs. 
R. Pepys, W. R. Philp, E. Potter, Mr. J. E. Ralli, 
H. H. Salter, Mrs. A. G. Sandeman, Mrs. E. 
Schluter, R. Schneider, J. R. Shaw, Mrs. Shilling- 
ford, J. Skinner, Sir A. F. A. Slade, Miss Sneyd, G. 
W. Stevenson, G. C. W. Tappen, T. Taylor, Mrs. 
W. Thwaites, T. Westhorp, W. W. Wynne, Breck- 
nockshire Horticultural Society, Ilkeston and Shipley 
Floral and Horticultural Society, Mid Somerset 
Horticultural Society. 





THE BAND OF THE PARIS GARDE. 





One of the chief attractions just now at the 
Alhambra is the band—or as the posters announce 
it, la Musique de la Garde de Paris. Their presence 
in London, while broken heads are the order of the 
day in Paris, has provoked in some quarters invidious 
comments, and a suggestion that they should be 
helping their comrades and defending their are et 
foci. An obvious retort to this sneer is that the duty 
of a band is to play, not fight; and that there is 
quite enough fanfare in France without the presence 
of these additional trumpeters. Be that es it may 
the reproach has wounded the feeling of the gallant 
musicians, who desire the following apology to be made 
public :—‘‘ Some days previous to the eruption of 
recent violence in the French capital, the management 
ofthe Alhambra was in treaty with the instrumentalists 
of the Garde de Paris for a visit to London. The 
regiment itself, almost the only one to make head 
against the émeute, and to refuse to give up its 
arms, had been ordered to fall back on Versailles, 
and had to leave its musicians behind it. These 
musicians, like the English volunteer bands, are 
less military than civil; and in their ranks are 
many artists attached to the orchestras of the 
different national theatres—men who have their 
lodgings out of quarters. The Garde de Paris being 
a steady corps, made up of veterans who are no 
friends to mob rule, the uniform was anything but a 
passport to favour with the Reds, and in very fact it 
was by a sort of miracle some of the men left behind 
escaped death at the hands of the rabble. Some 
poor fellows having the misfortune to live at 
Belleville were arrested, hustled, and threatened, 
music in this case not having charms to soothe the 
savage breasts of the Communists. Under these cir- 
cumstances the chef and sous-chef of the band went 
to Versailles to ask their colonel what they were to 
do with the unfortunate artists abandoned without 
resources on the streets of disturbed Paris, and only 
anxious to rejoin their regiment. Surely they were 
not to be forced by the necessities of hunger to join the 
battalions of the Hotel de Ville for the sake of the 








bribe of thirty sous a day. The colonel answered 
that in the critical situation in which the regiment 
found itself the band was of no use to it, but that, 
on the other hand, as the bandsmen could do no 
service to the State by stopping in Paris to be torn 
asunder by the rioters, he would give them all pos- 
sible latitude to act as they pleased. Therefore it 
was they accepted the offer from London, and are at 
the Alhambra at the present moment.” 





“ WE BARBARIANS.” 





Under this title ironically used, as may be 
suspected, a war-drama has been running at the 
Woltersdorff Theatre, Berlin, for over 130 nights. 
It has had so large a success that the name of a 
low comedy Landwehr part in the play has been 
applied generically to all Landwehrmen. Kutscke 
is the name in the drama, and Kutscke is now 
familiarly applied to every member of the 
Prussian National Reserve. ‘‘ We Barbarians,” as 
described by a Daily News correspondent, appears 
to rely for success more upon a number of farcical 
episodes and patriotic allusions than upon any 
great neatness of plot. It is however so far 
interesting to study the play as affording know- 
ledge how much or how little serves to amuse a 
German public while the warlike spirit is still on 
it. We therefore borrow a description of the 
plot. 

The first act consists almost wholly of peace 
and jokes. Herr Knapfer is a rich and worldly- 
minded old manufacturer, with a pretty daughter 
named Meta. This daughter he desires to see 
married to young Fritz Weinland, his manager, 
and his maneuvres to bring Fritz into an under- 
standing of his wishes and compliance with them 
give scope for some excellent comedy of which we 
should call the ‘‘ heavy father” kind. He 
succeeds and with great eagerness betrothes Fritz 
and Meta, a spectacle viewed with passionate anger 
by Caroline, the manufacturer’s housemaid, who 
nourishes an affection for Weinland, which that gay 
young fellow has rather encouraged in an off-hand, 
careless way. The bestowal of the paternal bless- 
ing on the betrothed couple is rudely interrupted 
by the abrupt entrance of Kutscke with the 
startling tidings that war has been declared with 
France, and that he has been called out as reserve 
man to go fight the “Frenchmen with the red 
breeches.” ‘This Kutscke is the typical Landwebr- 
man, a huge hulking, hairy fellow, of awkward 
gestures, full of rough humour and quaint sayings; 
just such aman as you might have met at every 
turn in Kummer’s division before Metz. Kutscke 
revolutionises the position. Young Weinland 
announces his intention to fall in with the colours 
as deputy-sergeant as soon as he can conveniently 
get inside his uniform. Meta adjures him to beg 
off service on the pretence of a weak chest, but 
Kutscke explodes the practicability of such 4 
device, by observing that even he, with his flat 


feet and general uncouthness, could not escape. » 


The factory hands, all called out likewise, come in 
and sing a ditty expressive of their contempt for 
the French and their patriotic ardour. Then 
Caroline, the housemaid, eager not to be parted 
from him whom she loves, proclaims also musically 
her intention to make the campaign as a female 
sutler. The second scene is also pacific. We are 
introduced to a loafing corpulent musician with 4 
shrewish wife anda pretty step-daughter. The cor- 
pulent musician is henpecked, and set by his wife 
to wash the plates and dishes, gives vent while #0 
engaged to dismal forebodings about the war, result- 
ing from special information derived from the 
hatter of the French Embassy to the effect ‘ that 
a certain party of the name of Stoffel has had 4 
row with a fellow called Wrangle.” He anticl 
pates the immediate advent of Turcos, but philo- 
sophically consoles himself with the happy 
thought that if any of them are quartered on him 
he will take them to the nearest pond, where there 
is a plentiful supply of frogs, and further conciliate 
them by paying for their admission to the dance 
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A ae In consequence of washing the plates 
somewhat objectionably he has a furious alterca- 


tion with his wife, whom he objurgates by the | office of beadle of Strasburg Cathedral when the 
terms of “ Frane-tireur,” and “ mitrailleuse-face,” | fortress capitulates, goes away to a distant 


gnd on deputy-sergeant Weinland calling to say 


adieu before departing for the war, the sudden | laid an egg in the course of the morning. 


jdea occurs to the musician that he will make the 
campaign too, and, as _ he puts it, ‘‘ play the bugle 


military costume, which he claims to have worn 
in Sleswig Holstein, where, it further appears, he 
would have distinguished himself greatly ‘had 
Austria not been jealous of him.” 

In the second act we are in the war. It opens 
in a chateau in Alsace, where the maids are pack- 
ing furiously on the news of the approach of the 
Germans. In terrified accents the cook narrates 
how it has been told her ‘‘ the barbarians” had 
hanged a cook because she had not made their 
gauer-krout properly; while the lady’s-maid con- 
fidently asserts, from undeniable information, 
that the Crown Prince has been shot, and Moltke 
and Bismarck taken prisoners. The Prussians 
arrive. The girls conceal themselves in affright. 
Weinland and Kutscke enter. The former admires 
the splendour of the quarters; practical Kutscke 
avows eating to be one of his remotest recollec- 
tions, and counsels the immediate requisition of a 
dinner. Instead of dining, it is his turn to go on 
sentry, and he departs grumbling. He reappears 
presently with a capture in the shape of one of 
the servant-girls, and begs to be allowed to com- 
plete his tour of duty by standing sentry over her. 
Relegated to his original post, it is not long 
before he comes in with another and more im- 
portant capture. He has caught the footman in 
the act of pouring petroleum over the woodwork 
in the vicinity of his post, and in great wrath on 
contemplation of the risk of being burnt, he 
treats the flunkey with no little roughness. How- 
ever, the incendiary is set free with a contemp- 
tuous kick, and Kutscke once more goes on duty. 
The sergeant’s request for something to eat meets 
with the reply from the charming proprietrix of 
the chateau that there is not a morsel in the 
house, as “her compatriots” have devoured 
everything. Our corpulent friend, the musician, 
now company buygler, enters very hungry, and ex- 
tremely chagrined on learning nothing is to be 
had to eat. By his own account he has been per- 
forming terrific martial exploits, and he begs of 
the sergeant to return him as dead, so that his 
wife may haply marry somebody else. He has 
other grievances, it seems, besides hunger. His 
comrades make a butt of him, introduce surrep- 
titious mice and other vermin into the big end of 
his instrument, and have, he has discovered, 
organized a conspiracy to dress up as Frenchmen 
and take him prisoner. 

Very opportunely the housemaid sutler arrives 
on the scene with a truck of sausage, schnaps, 
&e., and renews friendly relations with the 
sergeant, while the soldiers satisfy their hunger. 
She gives him a glass of Malaga, not, as she 
explains, lazarette-wine, which is so bad that it is 
not allowed to pass the posts of the duty men. 
She has a consignment, too, of presents from the 
Fatherland. Kutscke gets a packet from the cook, 
his sweetheart. Uppermost is a comfortable waist 
belt, which he immediately puts on, in admiring 
wonder how his sweetheart should “have known 
his measure so exactly.” Then comes—what ? 
The remarkable looking article utterly bewilders 
Kutscke. But a letter in the bottom of the box 
Contains the explanation. The mystery turns out 
to be one-half of a pair of drawers. Postal ne- 
cessities have led to the bi-section, and the other 
half had been sent off in a parcel due fourteen 
days previously. Needless to say, the first con- 
tignment has never been received. Caroline 
advises Kutscke to wear the half pair alternately 
either leg; but to this he objects as tending 
to produce rheumatism. He ultimately gets his 
right leg inside, to the intense admiration of his 
Comrades, but not quite to his own satisfaction, 
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| 


| to share with him the breakfast which the sutler 
when Weinland does the fighting.” Retiring for) has provided. 


a brief space, he reappears in a curiously composite | refuses, but relents, and more friendly relations 


| 


and quits the scene, followed by the trumpeter, 
who having expressed an ardent wish for the 


village, whence has come arumour that a hen had 


Sergeant Weinland asks the lady of the chateau 
She at first contemptuously 


ensue. A political discussion springs up between 
the two, the only remarkable point in which is 
Weinland’s candid avowal that Germany is a long 
way from being perfect: but draws this point of 
distinction, that whereas she owns to her faults, 
France hugs herself with a complacent conviction 
of her own perfection. It then turns out that in 
yesterday’s fight Weinland saved the life of a 
French officer, who it is discovered is the brother 
of the lady, and the good feeling becomes per- 
ceptibly warmer. On the retirement of the lady 
Caroline enters and gives the Sergeant a cigar, 
assuring him that it is not an “ hospital cigar, 
smelling of carbolic acid, but a real Jockey Club 
regalia, such as the Johanniters reserve for them- 
selves.’’ The ungrateful Weinland goes off to bed, 
utterly regardless of the sutler’s tender feelings ; 
whereupon that indignant damsel, declaring there 
‘“‘is no poetry in the Infantry,” avows her inten- 
tion of transferring her services to the Uhlans, 
and sings a song glorifying that branch of the 
service, interspersed with gag about the effeminacy 
of MacMahon’s staff, who left behind them toilet 
articles, crinoline, and other female vanities in 
such profusion that splendid chignons were to be 
bought for ten centimes apiece. 


A new scene opens with an interview between 
the lady of the chiéteau and her footman of fire- 
raising predilections, who, it seems, has been to 
the French troops and reported how easy would be 
the capture of the handful of Prussians in the 
chiteau. The French arrive in the vicinity, and 
their first capture is the trumpeter, who, in the 
full confidence that this is the realization of his 
comrades’ intended “ plant,’’ takes the affair in 
the highest good humour, to the intense amaze- 
ment and bewilderment of the French soldiers. 
He compliments his supposed comrades on the 
skill with which they have “ made up” the dis- 
guise ; recognises, with a quiet chuckle, the French 
sergeant as ‘“‘ Leyman, of No. 5 Company,” and 
being asked for his name, waggishly gives it as 
Stoppel, adding the further interesting particulars 
that his mother was a Countess Montijo, a cousin 
of Pepita. Hisarms being demanded, he hands in 
his musical instrument, which the French at once 
assume to be a ‘Prussian mitrailleuse.” In- 
terrogated as to the strength of the Prussian 
army, he gravely gives it as 100 men and two cab 
horses. Condemned for immediate execution, he 
still takes the affair as a joke, and being asked if 
he has anything to say before the firing party do 
their duty, expostulates, on the ground that his 
life is insured for 2000 thalers. Just in the nick 
of time comes an alarm of ‘the Prussians,” and 
the French rush off to fight, leaving two men on 
sentry over the trumpeter. Kutscke rushes in, 
throws the two Frenchmen easily out of window, 
and rescues his friend. There isa desperate fight, 
very well done, with shell, &c, The drop scene 
falls on Sergeant Weinland, desperately wounded, 
Kutscke bumping a Frenchman on a tender spot 
with the butt end of his gun, and the trumpeter 
standing triumphant over a fallen foe, whom he 
has overthrown with his recovered instrument. 

In the third act we are back again in the manu- 
facturer’s parlour. Weinland having been re- 
ported dead, he is promoting an alliance between 
his daughter and a newspaper reporter, who he is 
particularly anxious should write a fine report ofa 
dinner the manufacturer is going to give to the 
wounded, that he may make himself seen of men 
as a patriotic philanthropist, and attain the 
coveted dignity of a councillor. As the two are 
arranging this matter Miss Meta comes in from the 


young ladies, has been assiduously attending to 
the French prisoners. She gushingly calls the 
Turcos “dear splendid fellows,’’ and hopes 
some of them will be billeted on the paternal resi- 
dence. Enter Sergeant Weinland, returned from 
the war, come back to the arms of his betrothed, 
The embarrassment of the scheming father is so 
extreme that he gaspingly exclaims, ‘How the 
devil is it that you are not dead?" Miss Meta 
takes it more coolly, remarking simply, “ Oh, la, 
here is wy dead bridegroom,” and cries off the 
match by reason of Weinland’s shattered arm; 
‘She could not think of marrying a cripple.” 
Kutscke, who has been sent from the front in the 
Landwehr detachment, escorting the prisoners, 
drops in and speaks very warmly of the conduct of 
Meta and the other ladies in supplying assiduously 
the wants of the Turco dogs, while the honest 
Landwehr people might starve for all they cared. 
“Charity sisters, you call yourselves!’ he ex- 
claims, indignantly, ‘‘I call you Cancan sisters.” 
He goes off to see his own sweetheart, the cook, 
‘*she is not painted, and all her hair is her own.”’ 

The scene changes to before Paris in the depth 
of the cruel winter. Kutscke has obtained per- 
mission from his chief to get married, and this is 
his wedding-day, but stern duty has intervened 
and called him upon sentry. He is stamping up 
and down, cold and disconsolate. In the back- 
ground a party of soldiers of mixed German 
nationalities are playing the game of cards known 
as ‘'’66 ;” adispute arises, and Kutscke is made 
the referee. His decision is that “there were 
too many kings in ‘66,” a bit, the second mean- 
ing of which does not require to be pointed ont. 
In a discussion which ensues as to an united 
Germany, a big stolid Bavarian recounts what he 
has suffered in the cause; how he once was four 
hours without food in the war, and avows a pre- 
ference for an united Bavaria, combined with 
plenty of beer. Kutscke’s bride comes to him on 
sentry, and her endearments threaten to relax his 
attention to duty. But the soldier is stronger in 
Kutscke than the lover; he sternly repudiates the 
advances, harshly orders her back, and evinces a 
stoical disregard of her remonstrances. At length 
the relief comes, and Kutscke, after a little trouble 
about giving up the watchword, which he has for- 
gotten, is free to lurch away with the loved one! 
Events thicken. The stolid Bavarian avows him- 
self solemnly as a suitor for the hand of dainty 
little Caroline. The trumpeter, who seems to act 
as her natural guardian, bids the Bavarian not to 
despair, although the lady certainly seems the re- 
verse of favourable to his addresses. The Bavarian 
is a sanguine man, hopes, and goes off to find beer, 
wherein to moisten his phlegmatic joy. There is 
a dance of German soldiers and French peasant 
girls in pattens, interrupted by a flight of shells 
fired from one of the Paris forte. This abruptly 
terminates the dance, but one of the shells 
furnishes Kutscke with a light for his pipe. A 
fall of snow comes, and the trumpeter hoists over 
himself and his friends a huge green umbrella, 
much dilapidated. With the snowstorm comes 
back to the front Sergeant Weinland, cured in the 
Lazarette, and Caroline's hopes of marrying him 
revive. But those hopes are doomed to disappoiut- 
ment. ‘The General rides on to the field, and 
invests Weinland with the Iron Cross. It appears 
he has come direct from Alsatia, and has been 
accompanied by a young lady, who, as it happens, 
knows Weinland. Needless to say, that this lady 
is the fair mistress of the chateau, whose brother 
the German Sergeant saved in the fight; and 
equally needless to relate the issue, #0 far as these 
two are concerned. The curtain falla on the 
military chaplain marrying three couples: Wein- 
land and the Alsatian lady, Kutscke and his cook, 
the stolid Bavarian aud the pretty Caroline, who 
has been won over by the solemn but persistent 
courtship of that honest fellow. 

The low-comedy part Kutscke is played by a 
Herr Heder, whose quiet humour and naturalness 
are much commended, The name of the author 











railway station, where she, with other German 


is not given. 
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LA VILLA ROSSINI. 

It will be curious, some day, to sketch the 
eccentric encampments assigned by the necessities 
of the war to the corps francs : sometimes a factory 
ora public ball room, a church or a café, sometimes 
a farm or a historic house, an abandoned quarry or 
a young ladies’ boarding school. The tirailleurs 
éclaireurs Parisiens, and the company of francs- 
tireurs Desehamps, to which I had the honour of 
belonging, occupied alternately an abode illustrious 
among all, Rossini's villa. Pallas encamped at the 
house of Apollo, as an old marine said, a franc-tireur 
of mycompany. This Villa Rossini, which all Paris 
knew, is situated on the Avenue Ingres, at the gate 
of the Bois de Boulogne, with its back as it were 
against the ramparts. Large, high, white, square, 
and citizen like, it lifts its head rashly above the 
fortifications, and seems built on purpose to receive 
the bombshells. There lived and died the author 
of * Guillaume Tell.””| And from there, our Reming- 
tons upon our shoulders, our revolvers in our belts, 
we set out for Moulineaux, the Bridge of Sévres or 
Bilancourt. Rossini adored his villa and this charm- 
ing, this admirable Bois de Boulogne, where he walked 
incessantly, till it became like his own private park. 
Everybody knew him, loved him, in the neighbour- 
hood, and the guards of the Bois pointed out 
complacently the little tufted valley where he pro- 
menaded every morning, and the rustic bench on 
which he used to sit, Where now shall we find the 
little bench and tufted valley? where the Bois de 
Boulogne? It burns between our two handirons. 
Poor Rossini! He, whose teeth were set on edge so 
by the shrill scream of the locomotive, what would 
he have said of the marine pieces of the honourable 
M. Fleuriat de Langle, pleading without respite, but 
a little strong, the cause of Paris? What would he 
have said, above all, to see his peaceful villa, where 
he far-niented so voluptuously, transformed into a 
post of francs-tireurs? In the antechamber, instead 
of flowers, caps and knapsacks, carbines and bayonets. 
In the vast kitchen, where, gently leaning on his 
long cane, he did not disdain to come and watch 
with his own eye, so amiable and fine, the maccaroni 
that he loved, a franc-tireur is paring onions, or 
stewing a cat soldier fashion. In the grand salon, 





painted in fresco, are mattresses in place of tapestry, 
and on these mattresses francs-tireurs snatching a 
little broken sleep between two eannon shots. 


In the time of the illustrious maestro I visited 
this celebrated villa, and I found it adorned with 
magnificent presents and precious souvenirs; on 
the mantelpiece, marvels of art, a very beautiful 
and very fine figure of the master of the house; 
then a superb medallion in Savres porcelain, with 
the names of all Rossini’s masterworks for an 
inscription. Farther on, in a delicious little salon, 
all hung with chintz, a very curious Adolian harp. 
In place of the harp we have to-day a chest, our 
chest of cartridges. A large and beautiful iron rail- 
ing, opening upon the garden, at the left of the 
Oriental kiosk of the concierge, led obliquely to the 
house. But in front of the doorsteps, on the Avenue 
Ingres, was a little gate half hidden by dense ivy 
and surmounted by a gilded lyre. It was Rossini's 
private entrance, and it was there wo mounted guard. 
Here, too, Rossini loved to stroll under the shade 
of the sycamores of the Avenue and to mingle, 
unknown, with the ball players at the Ranelagh. 
Bombs have replaced the balls, and instead of the 
little glided lyre, the flag of Geneva flaps sorrowfully 
in the wintry wind, and seemsto bleed with its two 
crossshape wounds. The greatest luxury of this 
historic villa, which now for nearly five months, 
has been our post of privilege, is the gardens sown 
with greensward and masses of shrubbery, decorated 
with statues and with a very beautiful fountain in 
carved stone: three allegorical figures, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, sustain, evangelically, a huge vase, 
from which fall long and tufted garlands of ivy. 
One morning, after passing a snowy night upon 
the outposts, amid flre of musketry, we came back 
more in the humour, I assure you, of swallowing a 
good soup, than of humming a grand aria from 
* Guillaume Tell.” In crossing the garden I sud- 
denly descried a superb angora hanging in a bush,— 





an angora of the handsomest, the fattest, the most 
tender species !—Providence has good moments, 
said I to myself. Behold our breakfast! Doubtless 
it is the God of armies who has sent it. Surely 
he has felt some compunctions, for, it must be con- 
fessed, he spoils us only moderately. Saying this, I 
unsheathe my sword-bayonet; the furious cat glares 
wildly at me, and, with a bound, takes refuge at the 
feet of the three theologic virtues—of the fountain. 
I was hungry and gave chase: with a new bound 
he leaps upon the shoulder of Charity, as if he would 
make appeal to my sentiments of humanity. I was 
hungry, I repeat it. I draw my revolver and take 
aim. Behold the creature crouching on the arm 
of Hope! I aim again, I fire, and... . I perceive 
my angora squatting like a sphynx upon the head 
of Faith. From this pedestal he plunges into the 
thicket and disappears. 'Tis Faith alone that saves! 
That morning we breakfasted upon a shoulder of 
King Charles. In the neighbourhood of the Villa 
Rossini, at nearly equal distances, dwelt formerly 
Proudhon, Jules Janin, Lamartine. 
* * * * * + 

The chalet of our master, Jules Janin, has always 
remained the inviolate sanctuary of the Muses; but 
the abode of Proudhon has become a post of veterans 
or guardians of the peace ; the chalet of Lamartine, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, has been entirely trans- 
formed, and contains a park of artillery, and cannons 
crouch where sighed the singer of Elvire and 
Graziella. But as for us, we make our camp at 
Rossini’s. To-day, tirailleurs and franos-tireurs 
have quitted the villa of the great maestro, and 
without doubt the little gilded lyre will shine again 
above that gate where we kept guard. Adieu, Rossini! 
and, in the language of the old marine, franc-tireur 
of my company, Pallas, poor Pallas in deep mourning, 
thanks Apollo for his hospitality. 

Fuusert Dumonte, in the Gaulois. 





WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN. 





Most of our readers have probably heard and 
read of Richard Wagner’s pamphlet entitled 
“ Beethoven,” published on the occasion of the 
Centennial Celebration. We more than doubt, 
however, if the most metaphysical and German 
scholar of them all has had the courage to work 
his way through the document itself. We must 
confess we tried, and gave up in despair. A 
German paper, from which we make the following 
extracts says:—‘ We question if the readers of 
the pamphlet will find their expectations fulfilled. 
For only the smaller half of it treats of Beethoven, 
the other is devoted to a philosophical exposition 
of the nature of music. And here Wagner exhibits 
a most astonishing talent for expressing himself 
bombastically, confusedly, and obscurely. To him 
the direct expression of the will is a cry. Will is 
the one thing that forms the common basis of our- 
selves, and all things without us. A cry, i.e. 
sound, tone, music, is therefore the first, and most 
direct expression of the innermost essence of the 
world. ‘The world of sound is so much above the 
world of light, and so near to the essence of the 
world itself, because it is unbound from the forms of 
the visible world, from space and matter. Could 
it be freed from the shackles of time too, it would 
then be the deepest revelation of the will, i.¢., of the 
essence of the world, outside of time and space.” 
(The word translated by essence here, is an 
untranslatable German term of Wagner's own 
making, so far as we know, “ Das An sich der 
Welt.”) ‘Wagner therefore regards harmony 
more as real music than melody; for the latter, 
being a succession of tones, requires time, and does 
not express the timeless essence of the world as 
perfectly as harmony, which consists in the time- 
less chiming together of the tones. Melody and 
measure are to Wagner, the fall of music from its 
primitive state of harmonic innocence; for with 
these it adopts time, and approaches the plastic 
art, the forms therefore of the visible world, the 


world of appearances, and of the intellect only. Real | stifta 


music, according to Wagner, must therefore be one 





single uninterruptedly sounding chord, without 


— 
rhythmical measure, a musical repetition of the 
‘Om-Om’ of the Brahmins, for thus it would 
approach most closely the unchangeable e8sence 
the revelation of the will. Palestrina’s music, in 
which ‘rhythmic measure is as yet only perceptible 
through the changes of the harmonic succession 
of chords,’ is to Wagner, a ‘ dream-image of the 
world, of the most prophetic character,’ becanse 
it is most distant from anything like time, 

“ We regret to be obliged to object to this, that 
even the mere changes of the harmonic suoceg. 
sion of chords cannot exist without measure, ang 
so will scarcely answer for ‘ timeless revelation 
Music only begins with a succession of tones; 
single sounds are not music, as single lines ang 
colours are not painting. If music then is the 
revelation of the world nearest its essence, the 
musician is the real clairvoyant, and Beethoven 
is considered as the type of a musician, becangg 
his work was to penetrate through the outer formg 
of music to its innermost essence, in such a man- 
ner that he was able to throw the inner light of 
the clairvoyant back again upon outer things, 
and thus show these forms, too, according to the 
inner significance they bear.” 

Such is the curious philosophy of the apostle of 
the music of the future. We hasten away with. 
out any comments, leaving our readers to draw 
their own inferences and conclusions,—Dwight's 
Journal of Music. 








. THE TROUBADOUR. 





An article in the North British Review on Pro. 
vencal versification assigns to the influence of the 
troubadours a poetical perfection enjoyed by the 
tongue of Provence over all other languages. In no 
other language of Western Europe has the artistic 
development of poetical forms ever reached so high 
a degree of perfection as that to which it was raised 
by the troubadours. The craftsmanship of the 
poets and singers, the refinement of the audiences 
in appreciating beauties of rhyme and metre which 
even the modern ear can scarcely appreciate, ard 
the more astonishing since the period of their 
greatest poetry is comparatively a very early one, 
and even their civilisation in all other respects 
showed the barbarous characteristics of the early 
middle ages. Through various favourable circum- 
stances, the langue d’oc succeeded, first of all 
Romance idioms, in forming itself into a distinet 
and regular language, with strictly defined gram- 
matical rules. The great number of final syllables 
of the same sound, which existed in the com 
paratively well preserved forms of declensions and 
conjugations, offered an immense quantity of 
rhymes; and this uneasiness of rhyming, com 
bined with the liveliness and sanguine temperament 
of these southern Frenchmen, naturally gave rise 
to an early poetry. The earlier stages of this 
poetry are quite unknown to us; and we have lost 
in these popular songs, which undoubtedly existed, 
the most valuable material for the history of Pro 
vencal poetry. As things stand, the first troubadour, 
Count Guillem IX. of Poitou, (1071-1127,) appears 
as a finished poet, in full possession of all the 
refinements of Provencal art, without any predé 
cessor or previous document of lyrical poetry 
to account for his great accomplishments 
and experience. In fact, after him there is no 
important progress of metrical art; and although 
several troubadours formed new stanzas and used 
difficult rhymes of their own, it may be said that, in 
the main, the first troubadour knew as much about 
the harmonious beauties of stanzas and rhyme as 
the last—Guiraut Riquier, who died about 200 years 
after the birth of Guillem. 
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OLD ENGLISH MS. PLAYS. 





Mr. J. O. Halliwell writes to the Athenewn:— 
Amongst the manuscripts in the Charlemont 
Library, sold by auction a few years ago, by Messrs. 
Sotherby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, was one of the 
most curious volumes of old English plays known to 
exist. It was judiciously secured for the British 
Museum, and is now MS. Egerton 1994. One of the 
plays bore no title, and it was not until the MS. had 
been some time in the Museum that a careful 
perusal of it convinced me that it was a curious and 
altogether unknown early drama of Richard the 
Second, composed, I should say, judging from in- 
ternal evidence, previously to the appearance of 
Shakespeare’s play on other events of the same 
reign, and written with no small ability. Knowing 
how readily anything of the kind can be satisfactorily 
proved to be a modern forgery, that few things are 
more certain than that Lord Bacon wrote the plays 
of Shakespeare, &c., it was rather with amusement 
than surprise that I have just received from a friend, 
who possesses one of a few copies of it I have had 
printed, an elaborate argument demonstrating 
that it is ‘‘a very clever imitation of an old drama, 
but not the old drama itself.” The original MS. 
is accessible to competent judges of old handwrit- 
ing, one of whom may perhaps be induced to give 
an opinion respecting its date, and introduce to 
the further notice of the public a volume which 
well deserves to be better known. Besides the 
remarkable play above alluded to, it contains, 
amongst others, a curious tragi-comedy called 
“Dicke of Devonshire ;’’ ‘‘ a Trew Cronicle History 
called Warr hath made all friends;” ‘‘the Fatall 
Maryage, or a second Lucreatya;” ‘the Lady 
Mobs,” acted in the year 1635; ‘the Two Noble 
Ladys and the Converted Conjurer,” a Trage- 
comicall Historie often tymes acted with approbation 
atthe Red Bull in St. Johns Streete by the Company 
of the Revells; ‘Loves Changelinges Change ;” 
“the Lanching of the Mary,” written by W. M. 
Gent, in his returne from East India, a.p. 1682, or 
“the Seamans Honest Wyfe.” Some of these 
appear to be exceedingly well worthy of publication. 








COMFORT IN AMUSEMENT. 





The following remarks on the study of comfort in 
music-hearing come from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Maynard, and are worthy of notice by those who do 
not remember how many amenities go to make the 
sum of an evening’s enjoyment. It is not the ear 
alone which demands to be pleased: the whole of 
the five senses should be in accord, the entire indi- 
vidual should be bien. Mr. Maynard puts it thus :— 


“T confess to being a Sybarite as far as music is 
concerned. Time, place, and all attendant cireum- 
stances, should, in my opinion, be favourable to its 
thorough enjoyment. I cannot compass the enthu- 
slasm of those who assemble in a cold, dimly-lighted 
toom to indulge in part-singing or quartet-playing ; 
and I strongly object to a tenor, sing he never so 
sweetly, who strains at his high notes, frowns, and 
makes grimaces. I may be censured for entertain- 
ing such extreme notions; but wsthetically they are 
surely justifiable. Mental ease and bodily comfort 
are indispensable to the enjoyment of Fine Art. 
The artist must contribute to the former, and it is a 
duty, in all fairness, you owe to him to see that 
nothing is wanting in the latter. Reciprocity of 
feeling between an artist and an audience is gene- 
rally very one-sided: the public, in its selfishness, 
forgetting the consideration due to its favourites, 
although tyrannically exacting when its own rights 
aré in question. A singer who perplexes you by an 
unintelligible pronunciation of his words, throws 
away a chance of making you mentally uncomfort- 
able, and mystifying the object of his song. If you 
listen to him while enduring bodily suffering, you 
are doing him an injustice. There is nothing origi- 
nal in the observation, and yet the fact is very often 
ignored by those who have the arrangement of such 
matters, that every accessory in theatrical per- 

ormance—every means, however trifling, that can 
enhance the general effect—is of vast importance. 
Go to the opera in almost any town, not excepting 
éven London and Paris, and you will rarely meet 
With a complete performance. Generally the chorus 
#8 badly drilled in dramatic action, the choristers 
coming on and going off the stage like so many 
binging dummies—seldom suiting their action to the 








words, and, indeed, seldom seeming to know or care | 


anything about the words they have to sing. This 
is a defect common to all part-singing. Words are 
sometimes distinctly pronounced by large bodies of 


audible. A greater fault cannot be allowed to exist, 


it being quite as imperatively necessary that the | 


text of what is sung by many should be thoroughly 
understood by the audience and themselves as that 
a solo singer should comprehend the subject of his 
song and make it intelligible to those who listen to 
him. A means of easily making words distinct, 
strangely neglected by vocalists and their masters, 
and yet a most simple one, is to pronounce all con- 
sonants with precision—not neglecting, of course, 
the vowels, which, however, being in more constant 
use by singers, run less chance of neglect than the 
other letters of the alphabet,” 








PAY OF A CATHEDRAL ORGANIST. 





GuLovucestER, APRIL 1. 


Crviz Si1pz.—(Before Lord Chief Justice Bovitt 
and a Common Jwry.) 
PROPERT V. THE] DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ST. 
DAVID’S. 

This was an action to recover arrears of salary 
as organist of St. David’s Cathedral. ‘The defend- 
ants paid £31 into court. 

Mr. H. James, Q.C., and Mr. Sawyer were for 
the plaintiff; Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., and Mr. J. O. 
Griffits were for the defendants. 

The plaintiff was verbally appointed a lay vicar 
and organist of St. David’s Cathedral by the Dean 
and Chapter in 1851. His salary as organist was, 
according to his statement, fixed, unconditionally, 
at £31 ayear. His salary was paid at that rate 
till 1864, when the cathedral was begun to be 
restored, and the organ was removed and taken 
to pieces. The cathedral is still under repair, 
and the organ not in use ; but choral services are 
performed by the choristers, who are instructed 
by the plaintiff. In July, 1865, the Dean and 
Chapter refused to pay more than £6 asthe year’s 
salary of the organist, alleging that the rest of 
the £31 was made up of a sum of £5 in respect of 
tuning the organ, and of £20 which was a gift of 
the Dean and Chapter, but which they were no 
longer in a position to continue. 
objected, but accepted the £6 and has received 
that amount yearly from that time. The 
defendants alleged, but the plaintiff denied, that 
he was informed on his appointment how his 
salary was made up, but he admitted putting his 
initials to a paper on receiving his salary from 
time to time which did show it. The defendant 
now alleged that the appointment, to be valid, 
should be under seal. 

In the end the parties consented to a juror 
being withdrawn upon a certain further sum being 
paid to the plaintiff. 








Art Procress 1x Music.—The rapidity of com- 
munication between the capitals of Europe, by 
means of electricity and steam, continues to pro- 
duce important changes in the interests of music 
and musicians. Engagements are contracted in a 
few minutes ; artists are conveyed from city to city 
in a few hours ; and both in the theatre and concert- 
room directors are often relieved from the painful 
necessity of appealing to the indulgence of their 
subscribers. The application of the electric wire to 
the organ by Mr. Baker’s recently patented manual 
could admit of a performer being seated in his 
manufactory at Paris and playing a voluntary on 
the organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Nay, 
more, it is said that by means of telegraphic wires 
musical intervals can be transmitted, and a melody 
sung or played in St. Petersburg may be instantly 
repeated in London. In company with my master 
in harmony, the late Attwood, an amateur engineer, 
the experiment of the screw-propeller on the Thames 
I heard described as nothing better than a clever 
invention for small craft in rivers. Upon another 
occasion, at a reception given by the late Dr. Elliot- 
son, I well remember hearing the present Sir Charles 
Wheatstone criticised when he mentioned the feasi- 
bility of connecting Calais with Dover by a tele- 
graphic wire. The late Mr. Hart Davis also once 
related to me that he was present at a lecture on 
gas, when the lecturer was laughed at on prophesy- 
ing the use of gas to light the streets of London. It 
would seem that nothing is impossible in science. 
Whilst, however, science in England is progressing, 
and the sister art of painting is thriving and located 
in a temple of her own, with convenience for 
gratuitous education and public exhibition, I ask, 
with all humility, is it right for the government 
of this enlightened and civilised country to ignore 








the claims of music ?—Ella’s Record. 





The plaintiff 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the Public Rehearsal on Tuesday last, a most 


voices; usually, however, they are altogether in-| interesting, and at the same time unrehearsed, 


episode occurred, 
Towards the conclusion 
two of the Students 


of the performance 
rose (a lady and gentle- 


| man) and addressing the Principal, Sir W. 


Sterndale Bennett, presented to him on _ behalf 
of themselves and fellow Students, a Massive 
Silver Vase and Salver, together with an address 
emblazoned on vellum and signed by all the 
Students congratulating their distinguished Principal 
upon the recognition of his labours in the cause of 
Music he had received at the hands of Her Majesty. 

Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, who seemed greatly 
surprised and considerably overcome at this spon- 
taneous tribute, acknowledged the presentation in 
a few eloquent and appropriate words. Revert- 
ing to his connection with the Royal Academy 
of Music, which Institution he rejoiced to say 
was rapidly assuming very much larger proportions, 
and for which he would now prophesy a brilliant 
future, he regretted he could only devote to their 
service the end of a somewhat laborious life, but 
such as it might be, it would be cheerfully given, 
With a few closing remarks the ceremony termi- 
nated—a ceremony alike gratifying to donors and 
recipient, as indeed to all who value a reciprocity 
of feeling between the instructor and instructed, 





REVIEWS. 


[Noveuuo & Co.) 
Verdi's Opera “Il Trovatore.” Edited by Narauim 

MACFARREN. 

The above is the fifth of the series of operas 
issued in the cheap and elegant octavo form by 
Messrs. Novello. ‘‘ Fidelio,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” and “ Norma,” have been welcomed 
wherever they have been known, as perfect speci- 
mens of conciseness combined with sufficient full- 
ness to enable a thorough appreciation of the com- 
poser’s work. The present issue of ‘Jl T'rovatore”’ 
leaves nothing to be desired : being in every respect 
equal to its predecessors. We may take occasion, 
moreover, to notice the great superiority of the 
translation over the one in commonuse. * Lueta,” 
“ Rigoletto,” ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘Il Barbiere,” 
‘* Sonnambula,” and ‘Le Nosze di Figaro,” are 
announced as being in preparation. Messrs, 
Novello are truly placing a mine of musical wealth 
at the disposal of the most limited purses. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 

“When the Autumn leaves are falling.” Bong. 
Words by Dr. J. E, Canrentzr. Music by J. W. 
Cuerry, 

A somewhat sad lyric set appropriately and 
pleasingly, and likely if sung with taste to rivet the 
attention of a drawing-room audience. It has a 
compass of nine notes, E to F,the key being F, 
four crotchet time. 





“Tow at Thy Feet.” Sacred Song. Words by 

“Rea.” The Music by Miss M. Linpsay. 

This song possesses the elements of popularity in 
as great a degree as this lady’s previous compositions, 
The melody is simply graceful and flowing, and well 
suited to the words. The key is D, 8-4 time, and 
the air will suit any voice, the compass lying within 
the octave, D to D. 








Breaxvasr.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GnaTervr anv ComProntine 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well, 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—J smug 
Epps & Co,, Hommopathie Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epp’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 26. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Vixit to Montenegro. 6a. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2. ; by post, 28. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
ragh BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

is. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help), 8s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. KE. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a plete Table 








Che Orchestra, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST, 


Per Year ee ee ee + lbs. 6d, 
» &Year .. ee se os o = 
»» Quarter 4s. 
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Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 
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of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d, 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 8s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 8s. 6d. ; by post, 38. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 5. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. Td. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. L On Paxspyrentantem and Invinois. 
Vol Il. On Anasarrtism, the Inpgrenpuyts, and the Quaxgns. 
Vol. ILL, On Meruopism and Swepensoneians, 
Each 8s. 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. * Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 64. ; 
y 





4s, 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s, 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. trons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St, Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

BANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited He Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the —— "—British Magazine. %.; by 

is, 6d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6a. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev, T. Carter. 1%. ; by post, 


Ts. bd, 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


ls.; ls. 14. 
OSWALD the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. $d. 














Miss Glynn is about commencing a tour through 
New England, 





There are now twenty-one burlesque companies 
travelling in the United States. 





“ Ein Sohn seiner Zeit,’ a comedy in five acts, by 
Herr Heinrich Bohrmann, has met with much suc- 
cess at the Lobetheater of Breslau. 





Miss Maria Rossetti has an elaborate commentary 
on the “ Divina Commedia” ready for the press, 
thus perpetuating the Dante tradition of the family. 





We regret to learn that Mr. Charles Algernon 
Swinburne has been very ill, though not so danger- 
ously as has been represented. 





Mr. Aynsley Cook is engaged to accompany 
Madame Parepa-Rosa in her tour through the United 
States. He leaves London onjjthe 2nd of next 
September. 





In the last exodus of artists from France is M. 
Jacques Baur, pupil of Liszt, a most distinguished 
pianist, sometime resident in St. Petersburg, and 
of great repute in Paris. 





Sadler's Wells Theatre will open on Easter-Mon- 
day, under the management of Mr. D. Lewis. Mr. 
Fairclough has been engaged, and will be supported 
by an efficient company. 

The Princess Louise, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Lorne, paid Miss Amy Sedgwick an unexpected 
visit at her residence, near Claremont, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 25th ult. 





During his engagement at Bath Mr. Sothern has 
been the guest of the Duke of Beaufort at Badmin- 
ton. In the course of the visit the Duke gave Mr. 
Sothern and Mr. Sefton’s company an outing with 





4. T, HAYES, Lyall] Place, Eaton-square, S.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 
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M. Saen-Saens, expected from Paris, js one 
most accomplished classical pianists and composers 
of the besieged capital. His performance of Beet 
hoven’s music at the Conservatoire concerts always 
excites enthusiasm. 


of the 





In Vienna, at the Karltheater, a new one act 
comedietta, entitled, ‘ Frauen-Emancipation "—the 
Emancipation of Women—by C. Holm, has met with 
great success. The author is said to be the eminent 
court actor, Herr Karl of Hanover. 





Madame Csillag, who a few years since achieved 
great success at Covent Garden in dramatic operas, 
is engaged by Mr. Gye to again sustain her principal 
characters, and will make her first appearance ag 
Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni” early in the 
season. 





We are sorry to hear that Mr. German Reed has 
met with a severe accident. He was thrown from 
his horse some days ago, and has been quite 
unable to attend to his professional duties. Mr, 
John Shaw has taken Mr. Reed's place during his 
absence, 





There is something dramatic in the vicissitudes 
of the great organ under the dome of St. Paul's. It 
is about to be sold to the proprietors of a music hall 
at Sheffield. It will be remembered that this organ 
was originally built for the Alhambra in Leicester 
Square. 





Mr. J. F. Barnett’s new and successful cantata 
‘* Paradise and the Peri’ is becoming very popular 
in the provinces. A most satisfactory performance 
of the work has just been given at Sale near 
Manchester ; the audience were very numerous, and 
appeared highly delighted with the music which was 
most warmly spoken of in the Manchester Courier. 





Our Antipodes are inclined now and then to out- 
boucicault Boucicault. An original drama, entitled, 
‘Crime in the Clouds,” written by Mr. Booth, 
described as a local author, has been produced at 
Auckland, New Zealand. One of the scenes repre- 
sents a death struggle in a balloon. The piece is 
said by the Daily Southern Cross to have been very 
well received. 





Mr. Fisk has tendered M. Offenbach a pressing 
invitation to remove himself, family, and muse, to 
New York, and write opera bouffe upon American 
topics. The same American journal which announces 
this, states that Mr. Fisk has engaged Schneider at 
6000 dollars a week. Six thousand dollars are only 
twelve hundred pounds. Thisis shabby of Mr. Fisk. 
He might have made it millions. 





The triumphal entry of the Prussian troops into 
Berlin is postponed until the 8rd of August, the 
birthday of the Emperor’s father. On that day 
last year the monument on the Kiénigs-Platz, in 
commemoration of the war of 1866, was to have 
been unveiled, but the outbreak of hostilities with 
France necessarily deferred it. The entry of the 
troops and the unveiling of the statue will now take 
place on one day. 





The musical arrangements for the opening of the 
Exhibition on the Ist of May are nearly completed, 
and new compositions representative of France, 
Italy, Germany, and England respectively will be 
produced for the occasion by M. Gounod, Chevalier 
Pinsuti, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, and Mr. Arthuw 
Sullivan. M. Gounod will produce a psalm, 
Chevalier Pinsuti a chorale to English words, Dr. 
Hiller a march, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan a cantata. 





Mr. Edmund Yates states, in the Liverpool Leader, 
that the publishers of Mr. Hain Friswell’s unfor- 
tunate book, ‘Modern Men of Letters Honestly 
Criticised,” were not the real sufferers by Mr. Sala’s 
action. Mr. Friswell took not merely the whole 
blame of the book, but the whole onus of the trial 
on himself, and gave his publishers an indemnity 
against whatever damages they might be cast in, 





and specially stipulated that his counsel, Mr. Digby 
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Seymour, should be instructed not to justify the| We understand that the Military and Naval 
article complained of. Indeed, from the time that | Amateur Dramatic Society intend giving their per- 
he was made aware of the offence given by the book, formance on the forenoon of Wednesday, the 26th 
Mr. Friswell seems to have acted very generously. | April, at the Gaiety Theatre, probably under most 
distinguished patronage. 


The amount of damages and costs—together, it is 


will now be forgotten and the error forgiven. 


The celebrated critic, Dr. Edward Hanslick, is 
enchanted with Offenbach’s ‘Princess of Trebi- 
zonde,” (or ‘‘ Prinzessin von Trapezunt,” as they 
call it in Vienna). 
extravaganzas,” he writes. 


by which our native burlesques threaten to drive 
us out of the theatre.” The last remark shows 
that London and Vienna have much in common. 





M. Samson, the old and eminent actor, the senior 
member of the Thédtre Francais, died on Thursday 
at an advanced age. He was one of the most classic 
representatives of the leading characters of Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére. A very large proportion of the 
actors and actresses who have obtained celebrity 
within the last quarter of a century were his pupils. 
The great Mademoiselle Rachel never recited a line 
on the stage without taking her diapason from M. 
Samson, who carefully instructed her before she 
played. 


The history of “ Efie,’ Mr. Boucicault’s last 


. Sai “ , N : vas with v i 5 
play, is, we hear, as follows:—When Lotta was in a os Phare; door Mary; bmaerwith vos ethene 
ime. 


England last summer, Mr. Boucicault agreed to 
write her a piece for some enormous sum—two 
thousand pounds, it is said. Lotta paid a certain 
amount in advance, but, when she returned to 
London, the piece was not ready, nor did it reach 
New York in time for her engagement here. So, 
then, Boucicault refunded her the money advanced, 
and finished the piece at his leisure, calling it 
“ Effie.” 

To the list of dramatic authors and artists dead 
during the war, may be added the names of Alex- 
andre Flan, the prolific writer of revues and other 
pieces of a similar order, who committed suicide 
when his country-house, in building which he had 
sunk his savings, was seized by the Germans ;—of 
Montjoie, the author of the well-known monologue, 
“Une Femme qui ne vient pas,” and of Rose 
Didier, and of Clarisse Miroy, comedians. Larochelle 
is not dead, as was reported, but has received 
several wounds. 





Last week Astley’s Theatre was, with “all its 
valuable wardrobes, properties, fittings, fixtures, 
stabling, out-buildings,” &c., submitted to public 
auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, by Messrs. 
Driver, of Whitehall. The announcement of the 
sale attracted a numerous company, but there was 
very little bidding for the property. The highest 
bid was £10,000, an advance upon which sum all the 
persuasive eloquence of the auctioneer failed to 
obtain. The property was consequently not sold, 
the reserve price being, we understand, £14,000. 
It now remains for sale by private contract. 





New York hatters are not so “mad” as the pro- 
verb warrants : they are rather cute than otherwise. 
One of them has just done a neat stroke in adver- 
tising by a musical will. He has, though still 
living, made his testament, bequeathing his body 
for anatomical purposes, and decreeing that of his 
skin two drum-heads shall be made, and that his 
friend, Warren Simpson, a drummer, shall have the 
two on condition that ‘ he shall beat, or cause to be 
beaten, on the said drum-heads, the national air of 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ at the base of the monument on 
Bunker's Hill every year at sunrise on the 17th of 
June.” The eccentricity of this will of course gets 
the hatter’s name quoted, and brings people to his 
shop. Another hatter, in New York, made a fortune 
by buying—for 400 dollars, we believe—the first 
Seat sold by auction at J enny Lind’s first concert; a 
Ptoceeding which advertised his name and trade all 
over the States. 


very rapid strides. 
a Mr. Bonnick took snuff, and the spirit of John 
King said, ‘‘ What do you take that nasty stuff for ?” 
Mr. Bonnick became prudent, and for the next pinch 
put his snuff-box under the table. 
was too sharp for him, and cried, “ What, at it 
again, old boy ?”’ At another séance a prayer was 
offered, and the spirit of James Achanna said 
** Amen, the Lord be wi’ ye.”’ 
once stole a hyacinth bulb from Kew Gardens, so 
we are glad to find’ signs of a better frame of mind 
in him. 
cheering conversation with her deceased father. 


second, ** The Camp at Chobham;” 


Tho proceeds of these performances, 





Spiritualism at Old Ford appears to be making 
At a séance held there lately 


But John King 


This is a spirit which 


At a third evening, a young lady had a 
“Have you been with me, dear Pa, to-day ?” He 


‘‘T knew you were, dear papa, I could not 
eat anything, the influence was so holy and over- 
powering.” Ifthe result of a deceased father’s visit 
is to take away the appetite, deceased fathers have no 
business to call in at dinner-time. 

Malle. Nilsson, who has reappeared in New York, 
appears from all accounts to be thoroughly fatigued, 
in body as well as in voice. She has fallen a victim 
to that system of concertizing, which is practised in 
America. The ‘great Western or Northern or 
Eastern tour,” means in many cases nothing else 
but thorough exhaustion of all vital powers. The 
Weekly Review points out how thoroughly this 
system is at variance with the interests of art. 
“The necessity of appearing every day in public, 
and mostly in new places, together with the neces- 
sary nervous excitement of travelling and hotel life, 
must ultimately end in a different view of art, than 
its purity and loftiness commands. The dire fact 
that rehearsals take time, and that time for a 
manager of a concert tour means money, restricts 
the repertoire of the artists to a few pieces, which 
are done night after night, at the expense of inspira- 
tion, refinement, and love of art. This system is 
the most profane which can be adapted to the 
cultivation of art, and does no good for its propaga- 
tion. But it also injures the materials of the artist, 
voice and body, and this seems to be the case with 
Malle, Nilsson.” 





Mr. Shirley Brooks, from his aceustomed place in 
the Illustrated News, balances the right to hiss in 
theatres. The lawallows any man to sibillate. He 
must not conspire with others to signify disapproba- 
tion ; and of course it would be a question whether 
he went to the theatre to hiss or whether his 
displeasure at what he beheld improvised his sibilla- 
tion. A gentleman has complained to a magistrate 
of having been shouldered out of the pit of a theatre 
for having hooted certain mechanical effects in a 
sensation drama. If he was dissatisfied with a 
spectacle which he had paid to behold, on the play- 
bill assurance that it was good, he had clearly a right 
to intimate his feeling; and it is no answer to say 
that people should stay away or go away from 
unsatisfactory performances. How can they tell 
whether a thing is worth seeing or not unless they 
go? So much on one side. On the other, the 
hisser may have been perfectly unreasonable; the 
performance may have satisfied reasonable expecta- 
tions ; nay, may have been as faithful a representa- 


The pieces selected are—first, ‘ The | bounds. 
Happy Pair ;’ 
es third, “‘ Paddy Miles.” 





disapprobation—the show may have pleased them, 
and if it did not please him he should have smiled, 
as Artemus Ward says, “ sarkastickle,” and pitied 
everybody all round. 
The Society is composed | who excites himself because a scene does not excite 
said, about £800—has been paid in full, and it may | entirely of officers of the Army and Navy, past and 
reasonably be hoped, adds Mr. Yates, that the trial | present. 


But, though a man is unwise 


him, he has a right to this gratification within 
Is aman, I wonder, ever shouldered out 
for applauding? Yet the sight of a booby with his 


The Society have for its| mouth wide open and bellowing, and his ungloved 
object the getting up and organizing of amateur per- 
formances from time to time in London and the 
provincos. 
“It is one of the most delightful | after the payment of all expenses, to be devoted to 
‘““A farce with really | charities, principally of a military and naval nature, 
comic personages and the drollest situations, without | and distributed under the direction of the com- 
that feverish issue of puns and political allusions | mittee. 


and probably unwashed hands beating furiously 
together, is an irritating sight to one who can be 
irritated; and even the charitable suggestion that 
the creature has gone in with an order and a gratuity 
for his work is not altogether) assuaging to one’s 
feelings. 





The Crystal Palace announce a grand sacred con- 
cert for to-morrow, Good Friday, at which Mesdames 
Rudersdorff, Lemmens-Sherrington, Drasdil ; Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Foli, Patey, Harper, &o., will assist. 
At several of the theatres sacred music will be 
performed. At the Standard selections under the 
direction of Mr. Isaacson, from the “ Messiah,” 
** Judas Maccabeus,” and * Athalie,” will be given. 
At the Britannia selections from the ‘ Messiah,” 
“ Stabat Mater,” ‘ Elijah,” and the “ Creation” 
will form the principal feature. A grand concert 
of sacred music, consisting of seleetions from the 
‘“‘ Messiah,” “ Elijah,” ‘ Stabat Mater,” &e., will 
be given in the Holborn Amphitheatre, Among the 
artists engaged are the Princess Emma Matschinsky, 
Miss Sinclair, Madlle. Sessi, Miss Julia Derby; 
Messrs. Carter, Montem Smith, Chaplin Henry, 
and Carl Stepan; with Mr. Howard Reynolds 
(cornet), and Mr. Hughes (ophicleide), as solo instru- 
mentalists. There will be a good band and efficient 
chorus, the whole under the direction of Mr. F. 
Kingsbury. Some of the Christy Minstrels will 
give a chamber concert of sacred music at St. James's 
Hall. The gentlemen will be seconded in their 
efforts by Miss Bella Moore and Miss Victoria 
Vokes. 


M. Capoul, the tenor, noted for his having served 
in two sorties upon the Prussians during the siege 
of Paris, has been engaged at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
and will make his appearance in London so soon as 
his military duties—to which he is determined to 
adhere to the last moment—will admit. M. Capoul 
is a lieutenant in the National Guards of Paris. 
The Standard says, “It is much to his credit that, 
instead of availing himself, notwithstanding the 
temptation, of the ease, profit, and safety offered by 
his brilliant operatic engagement in London, he 
determines to remain in the post of danger up to 
the very last moment, and he only comes when the 
redemption of his agreement with Her Majesty's 
Opera necessitates.” Cela depend, however, We 
would first like to know what M. Capoul’s company 
of National Guards have achieved at ‘‘ the post of 
danger,” Have they espoused Belleville or Ver- 
sailles? If the former, M. Capoul would have 
served his distracted country better by enjoying the 
‘“‘ease, profit, and safety in London” than by stay- 
ing where he was. If the latter, his presence at the 
“post of danger” does not seem to have made 
much difference. For most of the National Guards 
the post of danger. has been the furthest. removed 
from the chance of hard knocks—not that we wish 
to gainsay M. Capoul’s individual courage: 





Frl. Hedwig Rabe, an actress of celebrity in 
Germany, may shortly be expected in London, if 
the German plays talked of are established here, 
In that case the engagement of Fri. Rabe ought to 
make an interesting feature. She appeared a few 
years ago when bnt sixteen years old, for the first 
time ‘on one of the Berlin stages in the coniedy, 
“ Fire in a Ladies’ Seminary.” Her youth, her 
talent, which at once became evident, secured her 
the sympathy of the Berlin public. After a short 
residence in the Prussian capital she directed her 
steps to Mayence, where she made the same favour- 
able impression. It was here where she accepted 
an engagement at the Imperial Theatre in Vienna, 
the centre of some of the greatest stars of the 


tion as stage carpenters can achieve. Also, he may|German stage. But in spite of the difficulties of 
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and the public, and after having played a short | 
engagement, became herself the shining star of the | 
German stage. It took but one year to make this | 
young artist the centre of attraction for all the | 
managers and the public in general. There was 
searcely any stage of importance in North and 
South of Germany, where Hedwig Rabe did not 
appear and carry everything before her. The 
managers vied with each other to engage her, as she 
was suro to draw full houses. Wherever she 
appeared the orchestra had to be cleared of the 
musicians, in order to make room for the public, 
which never tired, to make her the recipient of 


ovations, only bestowed upon the greatest artists of 
the age. 





“WHOM THE KING DELIGHTETH TO 
HONOUR.” 





Sovereign Potentates are supposed to be the 
fount of all worldly distinction; but it is not so. 
The monarchs of Europe can bestow no literary 
honours of any time-honoured prestige, and the 
Holy Father at Rome is the sole power having 
this privilege. ‘The only science that the Church 
acknowledges is that of music, being the only one 
admitted into the service of the Church. Hence 
the reason of the musical honours in the hands of 
the Pope, and delegated by him to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Hence also the possession of the 
power to give the musical degree in this country 
on the part of the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
our Archbishop holding the power of the Primate 
at Rome so far as it is consistent with the order 
of our National Church. The Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Doctor in Music differs only from the 
recipient of Doctorate from the hands of our 
Primate in having to pass a trifling examination. 
The Lambeth Doctor in Music, like his brother at 
Rome, is entitled to put on the real old dress—that 
peculiar to the admixture of court officer and 
hierarch. The University gown belonging to the 
degree of Mus. Doc., satin, white, and silk, 
ecarlet or crimson—is much too delicate and 
hymeneal-looking for active service; and a season 
at the Crystal Palace or Exeter Hall would in- 
evitably consign it to the industries of the ancient 
race in Holywell Street, or some of their 
brethren in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s, And 
as the University Doctorate only ranks on a par 
with the Bachelor of Arts, the descent from the 
bridal attire of the Doctorate to the plain black 
Benedictine of the Bachelor is so great a revulsion 
that the poor Doctor is usually seen in no dis- 
tinctive dress whatever. Grey heads in Bachelor 
gowns are altogether anomalous in University 
churches and colleges. 

England—nay, Europe—has witnessed, for the 
first time since the institution of the order of 
Knighthood, the notable event of three professors 
of the art and science of music receiving the honour 
or decoration of the sword and spurs from our 
Lady Sovereign the Queen. In olden days, when 
our kings and queens chose to take delight in 
conferring personal degree upon their servant 
the musician, they wrote their commands to the 
University, and desired the Senate forthwith to 
make a Doctor in Music of the Mordecai 
at the gate. But it happened that in the 
days of Queen Charlotte, of George the 
Third's time and memory, there was a Professor 
of Music in the person of Mr. William Parsons, 
who had taught all the Royal family, and had 
made himself a great favourite with Her Majesty. 
Sir John Hawkins, a barrister and magistrate in 
one of the Police Courts, had written a history of 
music—a capital work, and every way deserving 
the highest commendation. This much offended 
Professor Parsons, and he conceived himself quite 
as much entitled to the spurs as the clever 
historian. It so happened that Bow Street fell 
vacant, and Mr, Parsons forthwith went to Her 
Majesty and requested the appointment of chief 
magistrate for the vacant district, and further 
the distinction of the Knighthood. Her Majesty, 





it is said, promised to report the matter to the 
King, who saw Mr. Parsons on his modest request. 
‘But you are not a lawyer, you are a music- 
master,” said the good-natured Sovereign. “I 
am as good a lawyer as Sir John Hawkins anda 
much better musician,” rejoined the Professor, 
‘and I have been studying law while he has been 
trying to know something of music.” The end 
of it was that Professor Parsons gained his point 
and was elevated in due form, and became the 
well-known, and for many years the too well- 
remembered, Sir William Parsons of Bow Street. 
On his demise, and some name being presented to 
the King for the vacant place, he quietly remarked, 
“Not a music-master I hope, we must have no 
more music-masters police magistrates.” The 
Knighthood of Sir William Parsons was followed 
by similar honours conferred in Ireland by two 
Lord Lieutenants on Sir George Smart and Sir 
John Stevenson. In later days, and through the 
kind interposition of the late Earl of Westmore 
land, the public received a new Knight in Sir 
Henry Rowley Bishop. 

Of course there is nothing of mediwval chivalry 
about the Musical Knight. Knighthood calls up 
the memories of the pennant waving foremost, the 
snorting and rushing of horses, the clang of 
armour the meeting of the well-tried steel, 
the entry at the breach, and the sweeping away of 
the foe. The Knight is still the servant of his 
sovereign, a benefactor to his country; and in thes 
days a man may devote himself to this service and 
to that aim by doing and daring in his own peculiar 
walk of life, labouring to one grand end through 
envy, hatred, and it may be persecution, but never 
suffering outward circumstances to stop his way 
or lose sight of the certainty of victory and reward. 
He yields his life and his name to the gaining of 
the trophy, and there is the pillar of light before 
him, ever watching and guiding, leading him 
ahead of his companions, strengthening his 
sight, engrossing and absorbing all his powers of 
body, soul, and spirit. Such a life leads to 
isolation, reverence, affection, admiration; and no 
one of heart or virtue would withhold sympathy 
with such acareer, or deny the presence of a just 
and well earned superiority. In these days we 
are too familiar with genius to be either jealous 
of, or dazzled by it; and if we cannot fully compre- 
hend its ins and outs, we can listen and appreciate, 
indulgeand applaud. Intheserried ranks of art and 
science there are many of rare natures, of highly en- 
dowed powers, some in the groove, some out of it, 
some comprehended, some uncomprehended. Those 
who are wise indulge not in unreasonable anticipa- 
tions, never trouble themselves with phantoms, defy 
accusations, decline disputes, and tread onwards 
with firm and unslackened step their march of 
honest work and high principle, assured that in 
the end the worker for truth and light will 
himself become illustrious. Decorations cannot 
be the lot of all; and where merit is so generally 
recognised on all sides, the sovereign when desiring 
new servants, would naturally elect those most 
suited and best adapted to the services demanded 
and required. ‘Those marked by vigour and 
nerve, by powers cultivated as much by action as 
thought, distinguished by that rare endowment, 
—the gift of attracting sympathy and securing 
respect, would jn all reason stand foremost in 
the regard of the Court, and become objects of 
special favour. We hardly need remark that 
no one has any right to question or even examine 
into the causes that may have led Royalty to dispense 
its favours into this or that quarter ; and that some 
have been made happy is no reason that others 
should repine. No professor can remain in- 
different to the fact that his fortunate contempora- 
ries have attained the goal of their long trea- 
sured ambition ; but common decency forbids him to 
take measurement, make comparisons, manifest dis- 
content, and hint that if his wisdomship had been 
consulted, results would have been very much 
otherwise. Perhaps he may know of suns 
and constellations, truly not observable by ordi- 
nary eyes, yet nevertheless utterly eclipsing the 








glory of the every-day hemisphere. No question 
but it is difficult to take gauge of a musician, who 
is imagined to be a creature standing on the 
threshold between the two worlds of matter and 
spirit; but this is not the real consideration— 
which is, calling in question or taking measure. 
ment of the act of the Sovereign. The country 
has now no less than four knights who have won 
their way to honour and renown through the 
exercise of their profession; and the conferring 
such honour has a peculiar meaning as being 
synchronous with the foundation of the educa- 
tional establishment in the great buildings 
at South Kensington. However extraordinary 
and unparalleled may appear the mere fact 
of such, at first sight, wholesale creation— 
and yet where there has been one musician made 
knight there have been twenty soldiers and 
twenty civic characters—there has never before 
existed such a state of things as the erection of 
gorgeous and magnificent temples of art and 
science, of which music is to form one of the 
chief attractions and a leading study. The 
principal actors for music in this great under- 
taking must necessarily be more disciplined 
to the routine of musical education, thoroughly 
experienced in the management of orchestras and 
choirs, in the training of the voice, the realization 
of the great masterpieces for instrumental bands, 
the highest choral effects, and in the general in- 
struction of the young artist-world. Her Majesty, 
no doubt acting under good advice, has madea 
wise selection, and conferred honour where honour 
was due. For power of his troops, and the mes- 
meric charm of making them do whatever he 
desires, there is no equal to Sir Michael Costa; 
and for vigour and nerve, industry, and indomit- 
able perseverance, perhaps he is unrivalled. Sir 
George Elvey, by position as specially Her 
Majesty’s servant in Chapel and at Court, receives 
the honour with general consent and approbation. 
Sir William Sterndale Bennett, without being 
compelled by duties of office or position to do 
anything, has done very much ; and his labours of 
love have placed him in the highest rank of 
English musicians. Again, if the peculiar 
mark of the great man be that of unceasing 
industry and the power of endurance, surely 
no man stands more prominently forward 
signed with the sign of “work” than Sir 
Julius Benedict. He is not the fanatio, 
the man of one great thought, the man who 
labours against tide and time to accomplish his 
one great end, but he haa ever pursued the tenour 
of his way with quick and healthy zest, serene 
and sound judgment, keenly susceptible of the 
sunshine of harmony, and fully capable of com- 
municating its brightness. At a season of life 
when most men would have shrunk from long and 
protracted occupation, he has presented his friends 
with an oratorio which must have taken years of 
anxious solicitude to perfect, and many a draft 
from his deepest hoards of learning. France has 
her musical Chevaliers, and just now London is 
full of them; the decorated musician is no rare 
specimen in Germany or Russia; and that which 
is the proud object of life abroad is no less 80 
here. Whether Knighthood may mean rest, or 
more work, it tells of resolve and determined 
destiny, the spirit of olden days, daring courage, 
untiring energy, and unremitting perseverance. 
And the very liberality which marks the recent 
favours of Royalty ought to lead the younger 
members of the profession to increased exertion, 
seeing that there are lofty eminences to be at 
tained, and the pathways to them have been 
opened and made plain by great and hard workers, 
and that a like pomp and glory will in all pro- 
bability attend equal action and similar endurance. 








MANAGERS AND CRITICS. 


A conflict now proceeding between the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne press and Mr. Stanley of the Newcastle 
Theatre bears ingtructiyely upon the relations 
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between critic and manager. The war was publicly 
opened by Mr. Stanley, though there had been some 
private skirmishing beforehand. It seems there are 
three daily papers in Newcastle and two weekly 
ones, all of which three years ago received the 
benefit of Mr. Stanley's advertisements. Actually 
Newcastle has more journals, and Mr. Stanley was 
at first universal in his favours, but in his second 
season he confined himself to the five mentioned. 
But these he found too many for his profits, and 
the next year he withdrew from the weeklies and 
advertised in the three dailies only. Fimally he 
weeded the daily newspapers too, and at present the 
theatrical announcements appear only in the New- 
castle Daily Chronicle. The unfavoured journals 
have accordingly found themselves sufficiently in- 
dependent to criticise Mr. Stanley pretty sharply ; 
and, as an equally natural matter, the Chronicle 
is friendly enough to the manager to insert 
a cartel in which he defies the local press 
for good or ill, In the first place he states 
that as a result of thinning his advertise- 
ments he has increased the attendance at his theatre 
and diminished his expenditure. The latter is a 
result of course; the former we respectfully dis- 
believe. The increase of patronage has been a 
coincidence not an effect: we cannot suppose that 
the Neweastrians make up their minds to stop away 
from a theatre because it is advertised, and go 
because they see no account of the playbill in the 
papers. But any way, Mr. Stanley found it profit- 
able to limit his advertisements. We wonder if he 
would have equal courage in London, where mana- 
gers not only advertise in every daily newspaper, 
but insert a string of announcements from four to 
ten times repeated. We wonder, if a London mana- 
ger followed Mr. Stanley’s example, whether he too 
would find it profitable in the long run. It might 
pique our big contemporaries to find the theatres 
neglect them; it might induce them to knock the 
buttons off the foils of criticism the next time a new 
play had to be fenced with. It would dono harm 
to either side—nay, the managers would benefit by 
the saying of some of the hard truths now kept back 
by a too-kindly courtesy. The great organs would 
not behave unfairly, even in their coldness: there 
would be a greater chance of justice in their un- 
pleasant truths than there is now in their pleasant 
fictions ; they would use the inimical manager with 
juster impartiality than they now show to the 
friend and advertiser. On the whole we should 
like to see Mr. Stanley and his policy established in 
town. 

In another part of his letter the Newcastle 
manager takes up a position less impregnable. He 
observes (still apropos of the press) that he sells 
amusement for a living, as other people sell 
groceries or hardware, and that there would be as 
much reason for a man asking for a dozen copies of 
the Chronicle from its publisher for nothing, or a 
packet of tea gratuitously from the grocer, as there 
is in asking him (Mr. Stanley) for a free seat to 
witness performances which cost very large sums 
to produce. The case, however, is not fairly stated 
here. A press admission does not amount to a 
gratuity, for the theatre receives for it a considera- 
tion actually greater then it gives. Even a hostile 
criticism (supposing it to be just) must be taken as 
worth more than the three shillings lost by a free 
seat in the dress circle; since from the censure the 
manager may learn what faults to avoid in future or 
what weak points to strengthen. A bad play may 
be so pulled up by sharp handling in the press, as 
to transfer it into a fair average piece. An example 
of this was seen in “ Monte Cristo” at the Adelphi, 
the first performance of which was universally 
condemned by the press. What did Mr. Webster do? 
He set to work to mend the play—strengthened its 
Weak portions, pruned away excrescences, profited 

the censure bestowed, and actually secured 
for “ Monte Cristo” a very good run, If 
the truth had not been soundly told him, 
and no criticism appeared in the journals at all 
(which is, we suppose, what Mr. Stanley would 
Prefer) “ Monte Cristo” would have died of inherent 
Weakness, as successive audiences thinned. Those 


jagainst the justice of a newspaper paying for ad- 


the bad opinion would have circulated privately, and 
the manager none the wiser. He would have found 
out that the drama did not please, but wondered in 
what point, and why. Obviously a too complaisant 
press is a manager’s worst friend: it flatters his 
weak parts, ignores his faults, and leaves him 
deceived when truth-telling would be a real benefit. 
But if just censure is certainly worth the free 
admission, how much more just praise! The value 
of an honest criticism which sets forth the merit of 
a new play orthe excellence of a new engagement 
is certainly not to bo balanced with the price of a 
stall. We are here taking the pure commercial 
view, since that is the method employed by Mr. 
Stanley himself. We do not argue either for or 


mission, in relation to the abstract value of its 
criticism. We are simply meeting Mr. Stanley's 
argument that when a journal passes into the theatre 
free, it has everything to receive and nothing to 
give. We say it has a great deal to give, and if it 
acts conscientiously, its gift is not to be reckoned by 
the few shillings supposed to be sacrificed in finding 
room for its representative. The packet-of-tea 
analogy does not apply. Even the grocer would 
willingly give a packet of tea to the man who secured 
for him the sale of a couple of hundred packets— 
especially if he had more tea than he could possibly 
dispose of. And this state of affairs usually prevails 
with provincial managers. Seldom is a country 
theatre so absolutely full that a press free admission 
keeps many out. But whether this be so or not, the 
value of criticism is not to be gainsaid, always pro« 
vided it be honestly administered. 

But this proviso is what Mr. Stanley contests, as 
far as Newcastle is concerned. He has pitiful stories 
of venality against the Neweastrian critics—stories 
how they have offered favourable notices in exchange 
for a pass—how they have wanted to be paid by 
the managers, whether their remarks be laudatory or 
condemnatory, and much more of the same disgraceful 
nature. Some of these proposals he quotes literally, 
and they are certainly as shameless as can be 
conceived. Of course such traffickers as these 
deserve the contempt with which the manager 
treats them. Whatever the value of a newspaper 
notice, it should certainly never be expressed in 
money. To offer a pecuniary equivalent for it is 
simply to destroy its value entirely. Criticism is 
like the delicate virtues—invaluable as long as it is 
not subsidised, worth nothing the moment it is. 
And no equivalent ought to be given for it, either by 
direct payment or indirect. This is where the dual 
position of critics who are dramatists is a false 
position. Their interests are always clashing with 
their honesty, be they never so honest. Whether 
their probity stands or cedes, it is a temptation to 
which they should never be subjected. But into the 
category of payment or equivalent the free admission 
does not come. The position of manager vis-a-vis 
critic is simply this: he requires a journalistic record 
of his performance and its merit, and he naturally 
spares the journal such expense as it otherwise 
would be put to in obtaining the facts on which the 
record is based. The same system obtains with the 
bookseller who desires a judgment on his book: he 
sends the book, lest the journal should feel disin- 
clined to go to the expense of buying it. But neither 
free seat nor book is offered in the light of a con- 
sideration—much less a bribe. Far different does it 
become when money is offered. The friend who 
asks you to pronounce an opinion on his new 
purchase of wine, naturally gives you a glass, and 
does not expect you to pay for it: nevertheless the 
glass of wine is not an equivalent for your opinion. 
In fact your opinion, however valuable to him, 
cannot be expressed in figures at all, since your 
relations with your friend are not those of patron and 
client, of tradesman and customer. And the moment 
the theatre enters on these relations with the news- 
paper, in that moment the influence of theatrical 
reporting must take a different and a maloficent 
proportion. 








FRANCOIS JOSEPH FETIS. 
The funeral of M. Fétis, last week at Brussels, 





orations were delivered on the character and learn- 
ing of the deceased veteran musician, who attained 
the patriarchal age of fourscore and seven with intel- 
lect unimpaired to the last. Born at Mons on the 
25th March, 1784, his 87 years were just completed, 
for on the 26th March he breathed his last. From 
1821 to1833 he held the post of professor and librarian 
to the Paris Conservatoire; from that timo he 
enjoyed the appointment of Chapel-master to the 
King of the Belgians and director of the Conserva- 
toire of Brussels. In 1845 he was elected member 
of the Academy; and among other honours the 
decoration of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
was awarded him under the Empire. His works are 
voluminous: biographies, criticisms, treatises, re- 
views, operas, masses, sonatas, and speeches pro- 
ceeded indiscriminately from his prolific brain. Of 
him it has been said, that as composer and author 
he is among the few who have regarded musio 
from the double point of view of art and science, 
of esthetics and criticism, of synthesis and analysis. 
His Universal Biography of Musicians is a work in 
constant reference. He has also written a complete 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Harmony, 
the first edition of which appeared in Paris in 1844; 
an Elementary Treatise on Music in the Encyelopédie 
Populaire; an Elementary Method of Plain Song; 
a Manual for Young Composers; a Manual of the 
Principles of Music; a ‘Music made easy” 
(published in London and Paris 1847); a Treatise on 
Choral Song; and a work of 128 pages on Antonio 
Stradivarius and researches into the origin and trans- 
formations of bowed instruments. Between 1827 and 
1855 he edited the Revue musicale hebdomadaire, now 
collected in fifteen volumes, Among his principal com- 
positions the following operas are his :— L’ Amant 
et le Mari,” opéra comique in 2 acts, represented 
at the Thédtre Feydeau 8 June, 1820; “ Les seure 
jumelles,” opéra comique in 1 act, represented 
at the same theatre 5th July, 1823; “ Marie Stuart 
en Ecosse,” 8 acts, same theatre, 80th August, 1828 ; 
La veille, opéra comique in 1 act, same theatre, 
14th March, 1826. ‘ Le bourgeois de Reims,” opéra 
comique in 1 act, represented 7th June, 1825. Le 
mannequin de Bergame,”’ opéra comique in 1 act, 
represented at the Thédtre Vantadour, 1st March, 
1832, Phidias, grand opera in 2 acts, unperformed. 
Masses for four voices, chorus and instruments, and 
for organ composed on plain chant; a Ze Dewm for a 
thousand male voices, and two hundred instruments 
(performed at Brussels on the 25th anniversary of 
King Leopold’s birth); and various vespers, 
misereres, &c.; compose M, Fétis’s chief contribu- 
tion to church music. His sonatas and pianoforte 
pieces are numerous. As a teacher he has helped to 
mould the after-age with no unfructifying results, 
Among our own musicians, for example—Monsieur 
Lemmens, Mr. George Osborne, and the Director of 
the Musical Union, Mr. Ella, completed their 
musical education with the learned contrapuntist. 
In a future number we shall have occasion to refer 
to his letters, describing his visit to England and 
the condition of music in London in 1828, 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





The Handel Festival will take place on Friday, 
the 16th; Monday, the 19th; Wednesday the 21st; 
and Friday, the 23rd of June. The program will 
resemble that of every former occasion, by con- 
sisting of the ‘ Messiah,” ‘ Israel in Egypt,” and a 
Selection. As regards the pieces chosen, we are 
told that “ full particulars must be deferred for the 
present, with the general statement that the pro- 
gram will comprise the Dettingen Te Deum, excerpts 
from various oratorios, cantatas, &c., including 
many pieces not in the programs of previous 
festivals; and a selection from the oratorio of 
‘ Solomon;’ in addition to which one of Handel's 
organ concertos will be performed.” ‘The band and 
chorus are to be of the same dimensions as in 1868 
—that is to say about 4500 performers will combine 
their energies, and the whole will be conducted by 
Sir Michael Costa. In preparation for the festival, 
the organ is now being “ materially enlarged and 
thoroughly renovated so that its co-operation will 








Who had seen it would have warned their friends ; 


was conducted with great pomp, and several eloquent 


prove more than usually effective in those choruses 
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where grandeur and fulness to the utmost possible 
extent are desirable.” As regards the principal 
vocalists, an appeal is made for confidence in the 
manager's chvice. Particulars will be duly an- 
nounced. 





MISS NEILSON. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—You have upon several occasions remarked 
on that servile adulation lavished on Miss Neilson in 
some quarters, which goes far to ruin a serviceable 
actress by continually insisting that she is a great 
genius. In a paper published within the present 
week I have read an article headed with her name, 
which bears out all that you have maintained. 
The writer does more than praise and admire— 
he abases himself before his subject, rolls in the 
dust, clings to the hem of the goddess’s garment 
and hysterically blubbers forth Lis worship. He 
talks of “delicious scenes” in which the actress 
appears; of her ‘longing tenderness,” her 
* absolute grandeur,” and her touching ‘the point 
where terror sublimates itself into the highest 
majesty of tragedy.” His wails are reserved for 
those who will not admit that Miss Neilson is a 
tragedian gifted in the highest degree. He allows 
grudgingly that she is not exempt from mortal 
failing. She has faults—very, very few, and these 
rapidly diminishing and disappearing. 

“There, however, they are, and those who decry 

the actress dwell upon them with the roise of the 
would-be-purchaser who shows a defect in a diamond, 
or the delight of the libertine who sees a speck in a 
character reverenced for its purity.” 
A curious simile the latter; but then it has the 
advantage of damaging the moral character of the 
adverse critics. They are libertines, as it were, 
compared with a character specky indeed, but 
otherwise reverenced for its purity. This is rather 
artful on the panegyrist’s part, to represent all who 
differ from him as so many Don Juans. Let them 
—he goes on to say—let these wicked men exult in 
the defects and specks and faults which they desery. 
Faults do not detract from genius. 


‘‘ Whence came it that three young girls, leading, 
upon the summit of a Yorkshire moor, lives almost 
conventual in their monotony, and ascetic in the 
absence of opportunity they afforded for compre- 
hending the sway of the passions, or perceiving 
the development of humanity, wrote books which 
thrilled the entire heart of the nation, and made 
those men stare who had seen most of life, and 
had studied most deeply its problems and enigmas. 
Full of faults as were the performances to which 
we allude, ‘‘Jane Eyre,” ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,”’ and 
other works by the Bronté girls, they had yet 
qualities of observation and psychological insight 
which put to shame the writings of the most 
trained and successful novelists. Why? Because 
in these works, indulging every fault and eccentricity, 
was seen the fire of genius and was falt its 
revivifying heat. Through drawbacks of inexperience 
we have descried a measure of this divine presence 
in Miss Neilson.” 

In short Miss Neilson is a Charlotte Bronté, and 
there is an end of the matter! 

Astonied readers, recovering after the first gasp, 
may ask what on earth there is in common between 
the Drury Lane actress and Currer Bell? Did 
Currer Bell ever act in the “ Huguenot Captain,” 
or could Miss Neilson write a “ Shirley,” if she 
chose? Tut, Sir, the connecting link is that they 
are both geniuses: that is all. On the same 
principle the panegyrist will prove Miss Neilson’s 
resemblance to 

Sir Isaac Newton, 

Dante, 

Julius Cesar, 

Gustave Doré, 
You see genius is common to the whole lot, and 
therefore each may be compared with the other 
and Miss Neilson with them all. 

But still—still the panegyrist is uncomforted, 
on account of the infidels who cannot and will 
not see how like Amy Robsart is to Jane Eyre. 
These infidels are not only libertines; they are also 
bats and owls. 


“Take a torch into the cayern that bas long 


slept in obscurity, and the night-birds and other 
things of the darkness scream and flap their 
wings and try by all possible means to extinguish 
it. So it has been and still is with the manifesta- 
tions of genius. It seems to be the self-imposed 
duty of not a few conscientious men to rush 
wherever a spark of heavenly fire can be perceived 
and quench it in its birth.” 

Now it is this unhappy panegyrist’s fate himself to act 
just like the night-birds of critics whom he decries. 
After sounding pwans for Miss Neilson down a long 
column he undoes all his work with one unlucky sen- 
tence at the end. All tho way along he has been 
basking in the beauty and glory of her art; he has 
expatiated on ‘‘ the rapture of her love,’’ her “ tragic 
intensity,” her ‘light and shade,’’ her “ sense of pro- 
portion and love of beauty,” her “ girlish gaiety,’”’ her 
‘delightful cajolery.’”’ He has sounded the wonders 
of her Juliet, her Victorine, her Rosalind, her 
Gabrielle, and indeed all the parts in which she has 
appeared. And now in one desperate fateful 
sentence, apparently torn from him despite his will, 
he ruins the loveliness of the picture. It is her 
“ faults’ which haunt him—those faults on which 
others insist. He is irresistibly impelled to consider 
these faults. What are they then? 

“Those defects which, though fading still and 
evanishing, have yet an existence, are a tendency to 
over emphasise, a want of shade in representing 
change of sentiment, and a tendency to present 


rather phases of abstract passion than manifestations 
of individual character.” 


In other words he admits that the object of his 
worship has not a tragedian’s first requirement—a 
knowledge of repose and of climax—that she cannot 
pass from one sentiment to another (which is just 
what an actress has to do), and that once to see her 
is always to see her, as she has no power to vary 
character. This is what his admissions amount to; 
and I do not think the most sceptical critic ever said 
more in Miss Neilson’s dispraise. Poor panegyrist ! 
He has with great labour built up a Triumphant 
Arch of cards, and lo! one awkward turn of the 
wrist has leyelled the structure to the dust. Why 
cannot he let the lady alone? The most promising 
talent in the world might easily be ruined by such 
hysterical adulation. It defeats its own end by pro- 
voking opposition. Men might be content to admire 
and applaud, but these parasites claim an apothe- 
osis, and their claims provoke the opposite senti- 
ment—depreciation equally unjust.—Yours, &c. 


Juste Miniev. 





THE ECHO IN THE ALBERT HALL. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srzr,—I trust that the interest which the 
musical world has shown in the success of the 
Royal Albert Hall will be a sufficient excuse 
for my venturing to ask the insertion in your 
paper of a few remarks on the phenomena 
observed at the opening ceremony as to the 
presence or absence of echo in this or in that 
part of the building—phenomena which have 
occasioned assertions as divergent as those which 
led to the encounter between the two dogmatic 
knights who fought over the colour of a shield. 
One heard an echo from the Prince of Wales's 
voice, and another, merely a few feet off, was 
charmed with the clear intonation of every 
syllable which his Royal Highness uttered, and 
as it happened most of the reporters for the 
London press were amongst those who heard 
the echo. A word of explanation will make the 
whole matter clear as the cause of the quarrel 
of the knights. I had trusted too much to the 
destruction of appreciable echo from the roof, 
by the divergence of the reflex waves thrown 
back from the velarium beneath it, and given 
too little weight to the effect of the convergence 
of the reflex waves from the glass itself. In other 
words, I believed that the velarium would stop 
or disperse more of the sound than it does, 
and when I discovered my error it was too late 
to commence its rectification. I had forgotten, 
too, that the Prince would occupy, when speaking, 





a more central position than that of the orchestra, 





=—=—- 
and that thus the echo would be intensified 
for those seated at an equal distance from the 
centre, but on the other side of it, The 
principles of acoustics, like the principles of 
strategy and tactics, are in themselves not difficult 
to understand, but their application in practice jg 
quite another affair. Mine, however, is a battle 
which can be fought again, with the mistakes 
rectified, and I fully expect that on the occasion 
of the ceremonial on the Ist of May the small part 
of the arena and the amphitheatre in which an 
echo was heard on Wednesday will be pronounced 
as satisfactory as the other parts of the building. 
I wish to add one word on another point. Some 
think the building would be unsuitable for 
chamber music. It was proved some time since 
by a dramatic author, in the columns of a very 
influential journal, that the hall would be too large 
for the human voice to fill. He is probably now 
convinced of the fallacy of his reasonings, Am I 
too sanguine in supposing it possible that by a 
different disposition of the performers with respect 
to the audience the building may be proved to be 
as suitable for chamber music as for choral 
effects ? At all events I am not unreasonable in 
asking those whose opinions are of weight to 
suspend their judgment for atime. Only those 
who are in the habit of questioning nature 
experimentally know how often patient tentative 
efforts are crowned by her with success. From 
such persons I have found no discouragement in 
carrying out my task. If they entertained 
doubts they were not expressed. I should have 
sent this letter to you yesterday, but I wished to 
send with it the enclosed copy of a letter of con. 
gratulation from Professor Tyndall, and I had, of 
course, to obtain his consent to my doing so.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry Y. D. Scort, Lieut.-Colonel, R.E. 
Secretary to the Provisional Committee 
March 31. and Director of Works. 





Royal Institution, 29th March, 1871, 
My dear Col. Scott,—I think you are to be con- 
gratulated on the success, from an acoustic point 
of view, of the vast edifice opened to-day. I was 
placed in the lower tier of boxes at the end of the 
long diameter of the oval opposite to the organ, 
and I heard there the singing and the music with 
admirable clearness. I happened also to go up to 
the picture gallery in search of some friends, and 
there also the effect seemed exceedingly good. 
When, some months ago, I heard yousay that the 
hall might be employed for the purposes of 
oratory, I confess I felt incredulous. But the 
very distinct reading of the Prince of Wales to- 
day banished my incredulity. Had he faced the 
audience, and put on a little more steam, of which 
he had lots in reserve, he would have been better 
heard by an audience of 8000 people than I could 
make myself heard some time ago by an audience 
numbering little more than 2000 in the Philbar- 
monic Hall at Liverpool. How the great hall is 
to be employed I do not know, but as far as its 
acoustic properties are concerned, I think you 
have demonstrated that it may be made entirely 
successful.—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) 

Lieut.-Colonel Scott, R.E. 


Joun TYNDALL. 








BOXKEEPERS’ BLACK MAIL. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—I yesterday visited the evening performance 
at the Opéra Comique. I give a list as under of the 
impositions to which I was subjected :—For booking 
stall, 1s.; program of performance, 6d.; care of 
overcoat, 6d.; visit to lavatory, 84. These may be 
considered by some as only usual, and, therefore, 
proper to be paid. 

I, however, take exception to two items, the 
manner of obtaining which from me was extremely 
objectionable. A program was placed before me, for 
which I put in the attendant’s hand a peat 
piece, This was received, and the man left me. 
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a few minutes afterwards he returned, and placing 
the piece before me, said, ‘* We expect sixpence, sir, 
for the program, and don’t take less!’ This I at 
once gave him. 

I have visited all the theatres in London, and 
have never heard such an impudent suggestion 
before; and as to the charge for the lavatory, it is 
simply disgraceful that such should be permitted. 

If the present charges for seats are insufficient 
let them be raised; but the public ought to be pro- 
tected from importunate pests.— Yours, &c., 

Temple, March 30. A Victim. 





THE MITRE TAVERN. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—I was glad to read in the Orchestra of the 
24th inst., that you have corrected the error respect- 
ing the Mitre Tavern in Mitre Court, and that of the 
same name formerly in Fleet Street, on the site of 
Messrs. Hoare’s Bank. The latter tavern, pulled 
down in 1828, was certainly the house where Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and Mr. Boswell enjoyed so many 
pleasant evenings together—in social converse, 
which, happily, has been preserved—and not the 
Mitre Tavern, recently pulled down, in Mitre Court, 
where a bust of Dr. Johnson was shown. It is also 
a mistake to allege that the tavern in Bolt Court, 


where the Lumber Troop used to meet, and in the} / 


coffee-room of which house a bust of Dr. Johnson 
was also shown, was the Doctor’s residence—see 
Notes and Queries, No. 123. That residence was 
engraved in the European Magazine for 1810, before 
it was burnt down in 1821. It was at the north 
end of the court, to the left of the house now painted 
white, and formerly occupied by Mr. Allen—Dr. 
Johnson’s landlord.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Cur. Cooke. 
London, March, 1871. 








GLoucEsTER CATHEDRAL RresToRATION.—Special 
effort is being made to have the choir completed 
in time for the Triennial Musical Festival, to 
be held in September next. Much of the baso- 
ment has been prepared for the new tile flooring, 
and Mr. Godwin is now making the tiles. The 
pattern selected is that of some of the ancient 
tiles found in the cathedral. The decorations of 
the vaulting were completed some time ago by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell; the canopies and 
the stalls are being restored by Farmer and 
Brindly, of London; and the fine clerestory 
windows on the north side have been filled with 
beautiful stained glass, while the west window 
has been chiefly restored with fragments of ancient 
glass found in the chapels of the crypt and 
elsewhere, and which have been artistically united. 
Two other works of great interest have been 
finished—the restoration and decoration of the 
Chapel of St. Philip, as a memorial to Sir C. 
W. Codrington, for many years member for the 
eastern division of the oounty; and the restora- 
tion, at the cost of the Earl of Ellenborough, 
of the chapel in the north transept. The work 
in the first is Norman in character, and is founded 
on fragments in Ely and Durham Cathedrals; and 
the chief decoration consists of three medallions. 
In the panels beneath the reredos in Lord 
Ellenborough’s chapel are three brasses bearing 
these inscriptions :—“* A.D. 1870. The Very Rev. 
Dr. Henry Law, being Dean of this Cathedral, 
the restoration of this Chapel of St. Paul was 
completed by Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborough, 
late Governor-General of India.” “In memory 
of Catherine Octavia, daughter of Robert Stewart, 
first Marquis of Londonderry, wife of Edward 
Law, Earl of Ellenborough.” ‘In memory of 
Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, and of his sons, 
John, Bishop of Elphin; Edward, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Chief Justice of England; and 
George Henry, Bishop of Bath and Wells.” In 
one of the panels this inscription is added :—* Heu 
quantum minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui 
meminisse/"" It is understood that the great 
window of the north transept will be filled with 
Painted glass, at the cost of Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 

-F., a8 a memorial to the late Lady Beach, and 
that the subject will probably be the life of St. 

aul, as that of the great window in the south 
transept is the life of St. Peter. 


Just Published, Price 4s., 


THE CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
, By E. DE SELVIER. 





YINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By ‘‘The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols, 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 

i _ LLOYD. 1 vol. S8vo. 
AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon. Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON, 3 vols. 











By the 


\NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. By 


HENRY MORFORD. $ vols. 


ggtanyes SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 
T\ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel. 


3 vols. 


ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 




















(\ERALD HASTINGS OF BARTON. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ No Appeal.” &c. 3 vols. 


IKE FATHER LIKE SON. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 








NHE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 83 vols. 


NHE GOLDEN BAIT. A Novel. By 


H. HOLL. 3 vols. 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM. WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.'S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





NOW RHADY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE, 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 








LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





HE CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the 
Story of a Love Chase. By ROBERT ST, JOHN 
CORBET. 2 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
50, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
RAMER & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britain and I above celebrated Instru 
ments, which are on view at Harmonium Gallery, 201, 





Caauan & Oo., 15, Westmoreland-street Dublin. 








Regent-street, W. 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 








VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 





BY 
WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


BY 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


The clear and small size of this Edition render it 
a 


for Vocalists and the Planoforte, and as 
Oratorio. 








LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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Bp Her Majesty's Bek Ropal Letters Patent. 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 


Preece 





BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad, 





LIST OF PRICES. 


6 «ad 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssseessesevseeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ..............ee00008 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .,........sessseesees 138 18 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














CRAMER’S 
INDIAN) 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. : 





The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamruroy, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 

I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CORAMBER’S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble, 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE ” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft. ; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


“ 90 GUINEAS. 
SS SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
oN In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 


£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


as *," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 





ce The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which 0 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 
ots, : 
110 GUINEAS. 
am BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
ings In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 


£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments: are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS, 


No, 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5, 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops, 


Expression, 
Grand Jeu. 


Cor Anglais, Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine, Tremolo. 





No. 2. 
OAK, £80; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais, Flute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson, Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté, 

No. 8, 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu, 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson, Hautbois, 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine, Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté 


*,." The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud, 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpue and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites, 


PRICES FROM £6 68. UPWARDS, 


Accorpixa to Numper or Srors ayp Size. 
Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


———— — — 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tur invention of the ‘* Dousne Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Forr# Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘Harrz Honmyne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 








CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





' 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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THE NEW 
GROVER AND .BAKER 
RAND SEWING MACHINES, 


PATENTED 1870. 


OF be Grover and Baker ‘Sewing Hachine Company 
have constructed and patented these NEW STYLE 


HAND SEWING MACHINES 


in order to meet the demand made upon them by their numerous Agents and the Public generally for a 


REALLY FIRST CLASS 


ELASTIC STITCH HAND MACHINE, 


to combine, at a moderate price, Simplicity of Construction, with Perfection of Manufacture; Ease of Working, with 
Durability ; and adaptation to aut the requirements of F: amily Sewing. These Machines are made upon the same 
principle as their Treadle Machines, and make the same stitch, viz., 


THE DOUBLE-LOCK ELASTIC STITCH, 


which experience has proved to be superior to all other stitches, by whatever name known. 





The Company can therefore confidently recommend these Machines, as possessing all the qualities which have 
gained for their Treadle Machines so high a reputation; and they assert that these Machines are capable of 
executing BETTER, STRONGER, and HANDSoMER work, and a greater variety of work, upon any material, from the 
finest Muslin to the heaviest Beaver Cloth, than any ‘Hand Machine yet introduced. 


No. 14. 
Price £4. 10s. 










Including Hemmer, Gauge, Needle 
Gauge, Embroidery Plate, Screw 
Driver, Oil Can, Bottle of Oil, and 
Six Needles. 


N.B.—This Machine is for 
use by HAND ONLY. 


Varnished Deal Box, with Lock» 
Hinges, Handle, &c., so fitted as to 
require no packing, Price 7s. 6d. 








} plete ; 
| the Machine can 
be worked by foot 
at double speed, 






No. 13, iy No. 13. -Closed. 















The Prices include Four Hemmers, 
graduated Sizes, Braider, Quilter, 
Gauge, Needle Gauge, Embroidery 
Plate, Screw Driver, Oil Can, Bottle 
of Oil, and Twelve Needles. 

. rls mS 


Plain Machine, in . Waxed Walnut Box ,""-° Price £6. 10s. 
Silver Plated Machine, in Polished Walnut Box, Price £8. 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON; 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Machines for every purpose, and to work by Hand or Foot, as desired. 


These Machines, besides being 
well suited for Home use, are, from 
their compactness, perfectly adapted 
for Travellers. 








——<», 
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